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The Department of State BULLETIN, 
a weekly publication issued by the 
Public Services Division, provides the 
public and interested agencies of 
the Government with information on 
developments in the field of foreign 
relations and on the work of the De- 
partment of State and the Foreign 
Service. The BULLETIN includes 
selected press releases on foreign pol- 
icy, issued by the White House and 
the Department, and statements and 
addresses made by the President and 
by the Secretary of State and other 
officers of the Department, as well as 
special articles on various phases of 
international affairs and the func- 
tions of the Department. Informa- 
tion is included concerning treaties 
and international agreements to 
which the United States is or may 
become a party and treaties of gen- 
eral international interest. 
Publications of the Department, as 
well as legislative material in the field 
of international relations, are listed 
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Our Government’s Contribution to the 


Economic Development of Latin America 


by Henry F. Holland 


Assistant Secretary for Inter-American Affairs * 


One of the fundamental] facts of United States- 
Latin American relations today is the determina- 
tion of the governments and people of Latin 
America to make even more rapid economic prog- 
ress than they are now making and to improve 
their standard of living. I want to talk to you 
today about the opportunities that we as a govern- 
nent have for helping them to realize this objective 
and what we are doing to fulfill them. 

Before proceeding to a discussion of the indi- 
vidual opportunities which our Government has 
for facilitating the economic development ob- 
jectives of our sister Republics, there are two 
points I wish to make by way of background, since 
everything that our Government does in this field 
must be considered in their context. 

First, the measures which our Government can 
take will not be the decisive factor in the economic 
development of Latin America. There is nothing 
that this Government can do to create a stable 
economy or raise living standards in another 
country unless the necessary factors are already 
there. But if the internal conditions necessary 
for economic development are there, then our Gov- 
ernment can hurry the process somewhat by pur- 
suing constructive policies. 

Second, we have neither the right nor the desire 
to prescribe to any other American Republic the 
kind of economic system which it should adopt 
or the programs it should follow to achieve its 
economic aspirations. That is the exclusive do- 
mestic responsibility of every sovereign state. On 
the other hand, whatever help we give will be, as 
it should, consistent with our own national philos- 
ophy as to the role which a government should 





*Address made before the World Affairs Council of 
Seattle, Wash., on Oct. 6 (press release 582 dated Oct. 4). 
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play in the economic field and with the wishes of 
the majority of our people. Likewise, it will be 
given in support of those programs and policies 
which our experience has led us to believe are best 
designed to achieve real economic progress. 

These are reasonable views. They do raise a 
question, of course. What are our convictions as to 
the role of government in the economic field? 
What kinds of programs and policies do we believe 
will produce strong economies? The answers are 
probably apparent. The people of the United 
States believe in the private enterprise system. 
We are convinced that we ourselves can do more 
than any government can to make business enter- 
prises grow, to create new ones, to create more em- 
ployment at acceptable wages, and to raise the 
standards of living of our people. We believe that 
our Government helps the national economy most 
when it creates those conditions which give us, the 
working men and women, the farmers, the busi- 
nessmen of the country, the greatest opportunity 
to carry on all those processes of private enter- 
prise which have brought us to the point where we 
now are. 

This means that there are certain things that 
we expect our Government to do and some that we 
expect it not to do. We rely on our Government 
leaders to follow sound fiscal and taxing policies, 
policies that will maintain a stable currency, poli- 
cies that will combat the evil disease of inflation, 
policies that will assure to investors a fair chance 
to make a reasonable profit if they risk their 
capital in industry or commerce. We expect our 
Government to supply those public facilities and 
services which are needed in a free enterprise 
system but which are not in themselves attractive 
to private investors. These include such things as 
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roads, schools, hospitals for the poor, irrigation 
systems, port works, and things of that nature. 

Of equal importance are the things that we ex- 
pect our Government not to do. We strongly be- 
lieve that except in special situations our Govern- 
ment should stay out of the field of business. 
When government enters a particular industry or 
commercial activity, private enterprise generally 
withdraws. This is because onerous regulations 
are usually imposed on the private enterprise in 
order to insure the survival of the less well organ- 
ized and operated government enterprises which 
cannot compete without special advantages. Our 
experience has convinced us that as a rule govern- 
ment-run enterprises are not as strong and do not 
make as great a contribution to the national econ- 
omy as do their counterparts operated by private 
citizens. Therefore, we fee] that government 
should invade the field of industry and commerce 
only where essential and then, if possible, only on 
a temporary basis. 

Our Government’s chief emphasis will be on 
those kinds of economic cooperation that contrib- 
ute to the creative efforts of private individuals, 
particularly nationals of the other countries. We 
believe they are the greatest hope for progress in 
the other American Republics. The most effective 
contribution that our country could make to the 
economic development of Latin America would be 
to help private enterprise throughout the hemi- 
sphere. It is responsible for our inter-American 
trade which each year provides our neighbors with 
about $34 billion in cash and credits. Our own 
private investors have supplied some $64 billion 
of capital for the economic development of the 
area. In addition, they are also providing tech- 
nical knowledge, equipment, and marketing op- 
portunities for Latin America’s growing in- 
dustries. 


Contribution Through Trade 

Our most important economic relation with the 
other American Republics is our trade, which 
amounts each year to almost $7 billion, divided 
about equally between imports and exports. Latin 
America relies on its exports to us for most of the 
dollar exchange needed to purchase essential con- 
sumer goods and the capital goods industrial estab- 
lishment requires. A relatively small number of 
commodities such as coffee, sugar, copper, lead, 
zinc, and petroleum provide most of the dollars 
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which these countries earn through trade. The 
economic, and even political, stability of a num- 
ber of Latin American States is greatly influenced 
by the extent to which the United States continues 
to keep its market open to these products. 

It is our policy to continue negotiating with the 
Latin American and other countries for the or- 
derly, reciprocal reduction of tariffs and other 
barriers to trade. This is done within the frame- 
work of the General Agreement on Tariffs and 
Trade under authority granted by the Congress, 
In this way our Government can make, and is 
making, an important contribution to economic 
development in Latin America. 

Our Government can contribute helpfully to 
the efforts of the Latin American countries to ob- 
tain developmental capital. Investment oppor- 
tunities in the area call for exceedingly large 
amounts of investment. The quantities of private 
U.S. capital available for this purpose are incom- 
parably larger than any that our Government 
could provide. Whether foreign private capital 
should be admitted into a Latin American country 
is a decision which lies exclusively within the ju- 
risdiction of the government of the country. Cer- 
tainly foreign investors will not enter unless condi- 
tions in the country are attractive. The best 
measure of the local investment climate is to 
observe the activities of domestic investors. If 
they are actively risking their capital in the estab- 
lishment of new enterprises and the expansion of 
old ones, then it is reasonable to hope that foreign 
investors will be interested in the area, for private 
investors usually apply the same standards the 
world over. Our Government has often pointed 
out it does not seek to create opportunities abroad 
for United States investors. The demand for 
capital here at home is strong, and our investors 
will as a rule go abroad only where conditions are 
attractive. Some governments are eager to attract 
foreign investors who can help provide the devel- 
opment capital their countries need. To cooperate 
with those governments, our own has adopted a 
number of measures which we hope will encourage 
our investors to go to those foreign areas where 
their participation in local development is wel- 
come. Weare prepared, for example, to enter into 
arrangements with foreign governments whereby 
this Government will insure our investors against 
certain nonbusiness risks, such as their inability 
to convert their local currency earnings into dol- 
lars and the failure to receive adequate compensa- 
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tion in case of nationalization. Seven Latin 
American countries have entered into such ar- 
rangements to date. 


Proposed Tax Reduction for Investors 

The President has asked the Congress to re- 
duce taxes on business income from foreign sub- 
sidiaries or branches and to defer the tax on branch 
income until it is withdrawn from the country 
wherein earned.? This measure would encourage 
more of our investors to go abroad and, further- 
more, would encourage them to reinvest their prof- 
its there rather than returning them to the United 
States. It is estimated that today United States 
companies abroad are reinvesting about 60 percent 
of their profits. 

As an additional inducement to foreign invest- 
ment the United States is now prepared—subject 
to appropriate safeguards—to negotiate tax trea- 
ties under which income taxes waived for an ini- 
tial limited period by a foreign government as an 
incentive to new business can be credited against 
United States income tax just as though they had 
actually been paid abroad. These are measures 
designed, as the President has put it, to encourage 
“Investment by individuals rather than by govern- 
ments.” 

The United States and most Latin American 
countries are members of the International Bank 
for Reconstruction and Development. Foreign 
governments which are members and private bor- 
rowers with their government’s guarantee have 
access to this bank as a primary instrument for 
economic development financing. The Isrp has 
facilitated the investment of large amounts of cap- 
ital in Latin America for productive purposes, 
thereby promoting long-range growth of inter- 
national trade and improvement in the standard 
of living both by the use of its own capital and 
by participation in loans and investments made by 
private investors. Since making its first loan in 
May of 1947, the Isrp has authorized credits 
of more than $620 million in Latin America. 
More than 30 percent of the loans made by the 
Inrp during the last fiscal year, some $123 mil- 
lion, were made in that area. Along with this 
financial assistance, the Isrp has made available 
to member countries in Latin America expert en- 
gineering aid, economic counseling, and other pro- 
fessional services. 


*For a memorandum on this subject by the Secretary 
of the Treasury, see BULLETIN of Sept. 12, 1955, p. 433. 
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Our Government has also taken effective meas- 
ures to give to foreign private enterprise and gov- 
ernments alike greater access to official loans in 
this country. There are many projects essential 
to the development of a foreign country for which 
it is very difficult to obtain private capital. Gov- 
ernments and private interests engaged in such 
ventures have access to several sources of official 
credit in the United States. For projects, public 
and private, which lie outside the normal scope of 
the International Bank lending, borrowers have 
access to the Export-Import Bank, an agency of 
the United States Government. 


Eximbank’s Liberalized Policy 


In the summer of last year, responding to the 
increasing Latin American interest, we announced 
the bank’s new and liberalized credit policy to- 
ward that area. We have told the other Ameri- 
can Republics that the bank will do its utmost to 
satisfy every application for a sound economic 
development loan for which funds are not availa- 
ble from private sources on reasonable terms or 
from the International Bank. This offer is ex- 
tended to private and official borrowers alike. It 
means that the level of operations of the Export- 
Import Bank will be largely determined by bor- 
rowers in the other American Republics. It is 
they who will control the number and quality of 
loan applications which the bank receives. The 
uncommitted funds now on hand in the bank and 
available for loans substantially exceed the aggre- 
gate of applications which have been submitted. 

Since this new policy was announced, it has been 
vigorously applied by the bank. Its new Presi- 
dent, Mr. Samuel C. Waugh, then Assistant Sec- 
retary of State for Economic Affairs, participated 
in the formulation of the policy and its presenta- 
tion at the Rio economic conference last year. I 
know that he can be counted upon to continue 
pursuing this policy energetically. 

Since its establishment in 1934, the Export- 
Import Bank has authorized loans of more than 
$2.5 billion in Latin America. During its last 
fiscal year before the new policy was adopted, the 
Export-Import Bank authorized loans in Latin 
America amounting to $52.2 million, or 21 percent 
of its total operations for the year. The fiscal year 
just closed was the first in which the new policy 
was applied. During that year the bank author- 
ized loans in Latin America amounting to a total 
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of $284 million, or 58 percent of all its authoriza- 
tions. The bank also inaugurated a new program 
about a year ago under which exporter credits in 
the amount of $169 million have been authorized. 
Most of these will be used in Latin America. It 
is noteworthy that the largest single loan author- 
ized in Latin America during the last fiscal year 
was to a private enterprise group without any 
governmental guaranty. 

Another source of development capital will soon 
be available when the International Finance Cor- 
poration comes into operation. The Irc, an affili- 
ate of the International Bank, will be capitalized 
at $100 million, and its primary objective will be 
to encourage the growth of private enterprise in 
its member countries through financing without 
government guaranties and to help in bringing 
together investment opportunities, private capital, 
and experienced management. The U.S. Con- 
gress, on request of the President, authorized U.S. 
membership in the Irc, and its operation should 
commence as soon as the requisite number of coun- 
tries have subscribed to the capital stock and rati- 
fied its charter. 

Our Government has not undertaken a general 
program to supply developmental capital on a 
grant basis in Latin America. The governments 
of our sister Republics have stated affirmatively 
that they oppose programs of grant aid. Consist- 
ent with their proud tradition, they prefer to meet 
their problems without this kind of assistance 
from us or anyone else. 

There are, however, situations in which we are 
furnishing grant aid to meet temporary emer- 
gency conditions. Bolivia, Guatemala, and Haiti, 
as you know, have requested grant assistance from 
us to help them through crises that they cannot 
meet with other resources available to them. Con- 
gress has authorized a total of $38 million for these 
programs in the current fiscal year. 


Inter-American Highway 

We are participating in another program fall- 
ing in the general category of grant assistance 
which I believe we can all applaud. The Congress 
adopted the President’s proposal that we agree to 
contribute two-thirds of the cost of completing the 
Inter-American Highway within 3 years. Each 
of the countries through which the highway runs 
will supply the remaining third of the cost in its 
territory. Mexico has already finished that half 
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of the highway which lies in her territory and has 
done so without any financial assistance from us, 
When completed, a modern paved highway will 
run 3,200 miles from our border with Mexico to 
the Panama Canal. The road will bring with it 
social, economic, political, and strategic benefits to 
people of the seven countries it links. Not only 
will tourists and goods pass more readily from one 
to another, but whole new areas hitherto unacces- 
sible will be opened up for development.* 

economic development is just as dependent on 
technical knowledge and experience as it is on 
capital. Our Government is keenly interested in 
the technical assistance programs in which we are 
participating in the hemisphere. Our policy is to 
intensify and diversify our cooperation with other 
governments in this field. We have been active in 
this field in Latin America since 1942, long before 
the mutual security program was conceived. Each 
local program is jointly planned, financed, and 
operated by the host government and ourselves. 
Their objectives include such things as improve- 
ment of agricultural and industrial production, 
education, better housing, and the reduction of 
disease. These programs constitute a vast attack 
throughout the hemisphere on human misery and 
poverty. In each successive year the host govern- 
ments have contributed a larger share of the op- 
erating budgets. Today they provide nearly 2% 
times the amount of our own contribution. 

Time may demonstrate that no form of U.S. aid 
is more important than that we are beginning to 
extend under President Eisenhower’s “atoms for 
peace” plan. The United States has offered to 
enter into agreements for cooperation in the field 
of research in the peaceful uses of atomic energy. 
Agreements have been signed with seven Latin 
American countries—Argentina, Brazil, Chile, 
Colombia, Peru, Uruguay, and Venezuela. Under 
them these countries are given access to informa- 
tion on the design, construction, and operation of 
research reactors. They also are able to lease from 
the Atomic Energy Commission a quantity of fis- 
sionable material. We hope that the result will be 
that citizens of the other countries will acquire 
valuable training and experience in nuclear science 
and engineering. 

Several Republics have been provided with gift 
libraries on the industrial and scientific uses of 


°For a map of the highway, see BULLETIN of Apr. 11, 
1955, p. 596. 
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atomic energy. These libraries contain some 
15,000 nonclassified technical reports which have 
been published in the United States. 

Further, the Atomic Energy Commission is con- 
ducting a series of 7-month courses in reactor 
theory and technology for foreign scientists and 
engineers. The courses are held at the Argonne 
National Laboratory in Illinois. So far scientists 
from Argentina, Brazil, Guatemala, and Mexico 
have participated. Specialists from these and 
other Latin American countries have also attended 
a course at Oak Ridge on radioactive isotopes and 
techniques for their use. 


Atomic Energy as Power Source 


Our offer to share experience and technical 
knowledge in this vast new field has been wel- 
comed in Latin America. The economic develop- 
ment of several parts of the area has been seri- 
ously retarded by the inadequacy of existing 
energy facilities. Atomic energy may hasten the 
solution of this problem. In this connection, it is 
quite noteworthy that United States private enter- 
prise is at this time actively engaged in a program 
looking to the construction of a number of power 
reactor installations in Latin America. 

One of the most gratifying contributions which 
our Government is making to the development of 
our sister Republics is one of which we hear very 
little. That is the earnest, day-by-day effort of our 
people in the various U.S. embassies abroad and in 
our Government agencies in Washington. Work- 
ing with our friends in the other governments, we 
try to apply to problems throughout the hemi- 
sphere the experience and judgment not only of the 
officials of the government directly affected but 
also of men in the other governments who have 
wrestled with the same or similar problems in their 
own work. Our purpose is not just to devise means 
whereby the United States Government can help 
those of Latin America. It is instead to determine 
how every American state can, without neglecting 
its domestic responsibilities, find some way to be 
helpful to the others. Examples of this partner- 
ship in operation are numerous. Bolivia and Peru 
are cooperating in the construction of highways. 
Brazil has extended assistance to its neighbors in 
the construction of railways and highways. We 
ourselves have just worked out with the Govern- 
ment of Bolivia a comprehensive program which 
will coordinate our efforts to combat inflation in 
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that country, to strengthen its industries and com- 
merce, and to improve food supplies. The treaty 
just executed between ourselves and Panama‘ re- 
flects more than a year of the same kind of close 
study of the problems of Panama. Not only does 
that treaty dissipate a number of problems which 
had existed between the two countries; it will, I 
believe, contribute notably to strengthening and 
stabiiizing Panama’s economy. 

This sharing of problems, this willingness on 
the part of every government to lend a hand wher- 
ever in the hemisphere help is requested, is one of 
the finest elements of our partnership relation— 
a relationship which is a source of pride and satis- 
faction to every citizen of our country. 


Visit of Guatemalan President 


The White House Office at Denver announced 
on October 1 that President Carlos Castillo Armas 
of Guatemala will arrive in Washington on a state 
visit on October 31 as planned when he accepted 
President Eisenhower’s invitation earlier this 
year. Because of the illness of the President, Vice 
President Nixon will act as host to the visiting 
Chief of State. 

President Castillo Armas will be accompanied 
by Mrs. Castillo Armas and a party of seven. 

The President of Guatemala and his party will 
leave Washington for New York on November 3 
and remain there on an official visit to that city 
until November 7. From New York, the visiting 
President will go to Detroit and St. Louis for 1 
day in each.city, and on November 9 will arrive 
in Houston. The party will proceed to New Or- 
leans on November 11, departing from there for 
Guatemala on November 13. 

The members of the official party include, be- 
sides President and Mrs. Castillo Armas, Domingo 
Goicolea, Minister of Foreign Affairs; Jorge Are- 
nales, Minister of Economy and Labor; Francisco 
Linares, Chief of Protocol, and Mrs. Linares; 
Jorge Skinner-Klee, First Secretary of the Con- 
stituent Assembly; Col. Miguel Mendoza, Deputy 
Chief of the Presidential staff; and Dr. Graciela 
Quan, secretary to Mrs. Castillo Armas. 

The Ambassador of Guatemala to the United 
States, Col. José Luis Cruz-Salazar, and Mrs. 
Cruz-Salazar will also accompany President Cas- 
tillo Armas throughout his visit. 





*Tbid., Feb. 7, 1955, p. 237. 
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Free World Defense Against Communist Subversion 


by Allen W. Dulles 
Director, Central Intelligence Agency * 


If I were asked to point out the most obvious 
difference between the free world and the Com- 
munist-dominated areas, it would be this. The 
free world provides for law enforcement that pro- 
tects the right and liberties of the individual. 
Here the police authority represents the very 
essence of democracy in action. Law enforce- 
ment in the Communist world looks first and fore- 
most to safeguarding the ruling regime without 
regard for individual rights. Here the police au- 
thority becomes the shield of entrenched auto- 
cratic authority. 

It is fortunate that over the years steady prog- 
ress has been made in improving our techniques 
of law enforcement and in building up coopera- 
tion between the various jurisdictions of police 
authorities on both a national and international 
scale. For since 1917, and increasingly during 
the past decade, the problem of maintaining 
domestic law and order has had to face a new and 
unprecedented danger—worldwide Communist 
activity. 

What we often refer to as organized crime on 
the domestic front certainly presents you with 
plenty of problems. But there is a sharp differ- 
ence between the resources and capabilities of the 
private criminal, whether acting singly or in or- 
ganized groups, and the international conspiracy 
of communism, with its headquarters in Moscow, 
an affiliated organization in Peiping, and branch 
offices in Warsaw, Prague, and many other centers. 

Such a worldwide conspiracy as this fosters no 
ordinary breed of criminal. It is engaged in no 
ordinary type of law breaking. Its members are 
carefully trained, operate with great skill and 
with the backing of a farflung and efficient organ- 
ization. Its work is often hard to detect, partly 


* Address made before the International Association of 
Chiefs of Police at Philadelphia, Pa., on Oct. 3. 
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because the motives which influence the ordinary 
criminal are lacking. Here the real motive is 
the weakening of the fabric of non-Communist 
states in time of peace in order that it may be vul- 
nerable to the long-range designs of the Commu- 
nist movement. The success so far achieved, here 
and in many other countries, in controlling this 
conspiracy is a fine tribute to the efficiency of the 
police organizations of the free world. 

The Soviets keep as a closely guarded secret the 
number of their own citizens and of foreign in- 
digenous agents who are trained in the U.S. 5S. R., 
in China, and in the satellites for subversion and 
espionage. Certainly there are many tens of 
thousands. As the students graduate, they flow 
into the Communist apparatus throughout the 
world. You have undoubtedly met some of these 
alumni and, if not, you certainly will. 

Some high members of the MVD have revolted 
against the methods they have been taught to 
practice and have come over voluntarily—“de- 
fected”—to the free world. They have told us 
Some of this has been published to the 
The Petrov case in Australia is a good ex- 
ample of this. In other cases, for security reasons, 
it has seemed to be wiser to hold back on publicity 
to help us to delve more deeply into the Commu- 
nist organization and practices. 


much. 
world. 


Soviet Expenditures on Subversion 


We estimate that the Soviet expenditures in 
training, support, and operation of its overall 
subversive mechanism may approach 10 percent of 
its expenditure on its overall armament program. 
On a comparable basis, that is, assuming that we 
spent a comparable percentage of our defense 
budget for defense against these activities, we 
would be allocating to this work some 3 to 4 billion 
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dollars annually. I need hardly tell you that such 


isnot the case! 

The importance of police and other internal 
security forces in this work has become more and 
more evident in many parts of the world. Our 
conventional military forces are normally de- 
signed to cope with open, external aggression. 
Where countries are subject to Communist sub- 
versive tactics, the internal security forces must 
generally be the first line of defense. It is up 
to them to ferret out the agents of subversion, 
stop the damage before it gets out of hand, and 
thus maintain internal domestic peace and quiet 
without the necessity for calling on the military 
forces to deal with open revolt. In some in- 
stances—take Czechoslovakia in 1948 for exam- 
ple—where the police force is infiltrated or comes 
under ineffective leadership, the damage may be 
done before the armed forces have an opportunity 
to strike a single blow. 

The need for effective police and internal se- 
curity forces is particularly felt in those countries 
which are on or near the borders of the Commu- 
nist bloc. Here there is a vital need for pro- 
tection against what has been called “internal 
invasion.” As Communist agents and trouble- 
makers infiltrate into such countries and cause 
disorders, the governments must have security 
forces which can spot and arrest the leaders and 
break up Communist-inspired riots and demon- 
strations. This does not call for tanks and jet 
aircraft; it calls for a trained and loyal police. 

The various American programs for military 
and technical assistance to critical and underde- 
veloped areas can only bear fruit in a secure 
environment. It is for this reason that a number 
of countries where such aid is extended have re- 
quested that our programs should include help 
in building up the technical competence of local 
security forces to help to keep the peace internally 
and root out and suppress subversion. The trained 
police of this and other free countries where the 
art of maintaining order is well developed will 
no doubt be more and more called on to contribute 
their skills and manpower to help in this im- 
portant phase of anti-Communist activity. 


Kremlin’s New Trojan Horse 

While I am on the subject of Communist 
techniques, I might mention a somewhat recent 
development in their program of sowing inter- 
national discord—the Kremlin’s new Trojan 
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Horse—but one that will look quite attractive to 
many countries which are under pressure to build 
up their military establishments. 

As is well known, the Soviet emerged from 
World War II with a substantial stockpile of 
obsolescent and now fairly obsolete military 
equipment. This included, in addition to small 
arms, a good many thousands of medium and 
heavy tanks. Immediately following the war’s 
end, the Soviet developed a whole new series of 
types of tanks and aircraft including, in aircraft, 
for example, the MIG-15 fighter plane, the TU-4 
(B-29 type) long-range piston bomber, and more 
recently the IL-28 light jet bomber. 

It is now estimated that the Soviet has many 
thousands of these types of war equipment, some 
becoming obsolete, some surplus. All are likely to 
be replaced over the next few years. New tanks 
are in mass production, and new long- and 
medium-range bombers are coming off the as- 
sembly line. For example, the replacement of 
obsolescent MIG-—15’s with newer models has 
created a reserve of some four to six thousand 
MIG-15’s, of which a very substantial number 
could be off-loaded as an adjunct to a general pro- 
gram of causing trouble throughout the world. 

Of course a good share of this equipment has 
already gone to Communist China and to Indo- 
china with results which are now clearly seen. 
There remains ample for other parts of the world, 
and we now hear of advanced negotiations with 
several countries of the Middle East. I should 
not be at all surprised if we soon heard that coun- 
tries in this hemisphere were being approached. 

A premature start with this program was made 
over a year ago. You will remember that it was 
a shipload of obsolete arms, sent by Czechoslo- 
vakia to Guatemala in the ill-famed freighter 
Alfhem? which aroused the Guatemalan people to 
a realization of the Communist plans for a take- 
over of that country. Once again Czechoslovakia 
looms up as the front for the delivery of Com- 
munist arms—this time in the Middle East. 

While this type of activity may not enter di- 
rectly into your day-by-day work, it bears closely 
upon the overall international security problem. 
We should keep a careful watch against the possi- 
bility that some of these surplus arms, particularly 
small arms, may find their way into the hands of 
selected unscrupulous private vendors and be used 


* BULLETIN of June 7, 1954, p. 874. 











indiscriminately to foment trouble. Further- 
more, in certain areas of Southeast Asia there is 
an unholy alliance between the traffickers in arms 
and the opium smugglers. In such ways this 
surplus arms problem may eventually create police 
problems in the domestic areas of many countries. 

Thus you in your task of law enforcement and 
we who are working in the intelligence field may 
find ourselves dealing with separate but related 
phases of a common security problem. 

You, as chiefs of police, have to deal with the 
domestic consequences and the outcroppings of 
many phases of an international movement which 
we, as intelligence officers, must make a high 
priority intelligence target. 

World War I shook our confidence in our in- 
vulnerability to other people’s wars. It took 
World War II and the aftermath of December 
7, 1941, to persuade us that we could not safely 
disregard, or remain in ignorance of, hostile de- 
velopments in any part of the world. 

On that fateful day it was not just the garrison 
at Pearl Harbor but all of us who were asleep. 
We were then awakened to a new sort of world 
in which we henceforth have to live. There could 
be no thought of return to the prewar compla- 
cency. In this situation it became increasingly 
important to know what was going on in the 
world outside of our boundaries. That required 
a sound intelligence system. 

Congress established the Central Intelligence 
Agency under the National Security Act of 1947 
which unified the Armed Services. There is, I 
believe, some misunderstanding of the nature and 
scope of the functions assigned to Cra, and I 
should like very briefly to clarify this point, par- 
ticularly as it relates to your own work. 


Nature and Scope of CIA Functions 

First of all, Congress made a clear and wise dis- 
tinction between the function of intelligence and 
that of the law-enforcing agencies. It specifically 
provided that the Central Intelligence Agency 
should have no “police, subpoena, law enforcement 
powers, or internal security functions.” Hence 
when I need help in these fields, I turn to the 
Federal Bureau of Investigation, and on the local 
scene, to many of you for help and assistance, 
largely in the field of protecting the security of 
my own personnel and the base here in this 
country from which our intelligence work is 
conducted. 
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Of course, intelligence has long been a function 
of our Government even though, prior to World 
War IT, on a scale far smaller than was customary 
in the case of most of the major powers of the 
world. 

The Central Intelligence Agency was not de- 
vised by Congress primarily as a means of setting 
new intelligence activities into motion, although 
it did contemplate that the collection of intelli- 
gence should be stepped up. Rather, the new 
Agency was conceived as an appropriate means 
of coordinating the intelligence activities of the 
Government and to make them function more 
harmoniously and effectively toward the single 
end of national security. It did not supplant any 
existing intelligence agencies, but it was given 
certain duties in the intelligence field not then 
being carried out by others. 

The United States Government receives today 
a vast amount of information from all parts of 
the world. Some of it comes as a byproduct of 
our normal work in the field of foreign relations. 
Much of it comes from overt sources—the press, 
radio, and foreign publications. Some of it comes 
through new scientific techniques. For science 
today plays an increasing role in the gathering of 
intelligence just as it does in law enforcement. 

All of this information has to be studied, ana- 
lyzed, and put into form for use by the policy- 
makers. Intelligence of a counter-intelligence 
nature or of direct interest to the law enforcement 
agencies of our Government is passed to these 
agencies and in particular to the Federal Bureau 
of Investigation. 

While, as I mentioned, there is a clear division 
of functions between the intelligence agencies and 
the law-enforcing agencies in that the line be- 
tween us is largely drawn at our frontiers, it is 
impossible to divide the overall security problems 
at our borders. Over the past years.there have 
been important instances where the traces of 
espionage against us were first picked up in dis- 
tant capitals, although the operation was planned 
to be carried out in the continental United States. 
Agents trained for work here have in many cases 
been first spotted abroad. The followup here 
requires the closest coordination between our in- 
telligence work abroad and the Federal Bureau 
of Investigation. 

In this and in other fields I can assure you that 
the cooperation with the FBI is smooth and effec- 
tive. It was a great pleasure for me to be present 
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the other day when our President conferred on 
J. Edgar Hoover the National Security Medal, 
the highest award the President could accord for 
work in this field of national security. 

In further developing the coordination of our 
intelligence work there is held once a week, under 
my chairmanship, a meeting of the heads of the 
various intelligence agencies. This includes, in 
addition to Cra, a representative of Army, Navy, 
and the Air Force intelligence, of the State Depart- 
ment intelligence, of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, and 
representatives of the Federal Bureau of Inves- 
tigation and the Atomic Energy Commission. 
Here we prepare together coordinated estimates 
embodying all available intelligence on critical 
foreign situations. We discuss current intelligence 
problems; we apportion as among the appropriate 
agencies various tasks for the collection of 
intelligence. 

In this way and through appropriate standing 
committees which have been set up, we have done 
everything possible to insure that vital items of 
intelligence available to the Government are 
promptly placed before the appropriate policy- 
making officers of the Government—the President, 
the Secretaries of State and Defense, and other 
members of the Cabinet or of the National Security 
Council, as appropriate. 

In developing our intelligence mechanism we 
have constantly in mind the lessons of the past. 
We propose to do all we can in our field to see that 
we do not experience another Pearl Harbor. 
Then there was adequate intelligence to have put 
us on warning of the nature and location of the 
danger. There was then no adequate machinery 
for analyzing and disseminating that intelligence 
in an efficient and timely manner. Now we have 
corrected the mechanics. Only time can tell 
whether we will have the wisdom to draw the 
right conclusions from the intelligence we may 
have. 


Estimating Enemy Intentions 


Here there are two major problems. Some- 
times it is not too difficult to estimate, within cer- 
tain margins of error, the strength of a potential 
enemy. If the intelligence community only does 
that, however, it has not really fulfilled its task. 
It has a duty also to estimate, on the basis of 
available intelligence, the probable or the possible 
intentions of any foe, or at least to indicate the 
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alternative courses of action he may take. If one 
looks back to intelligence failures of the past, 
Pearl Harbor for example, we find that the error 
has generally come not in a miscalculation of 
enemy strength but in a miscalculation of enemy 
intentions. Of course the policymaker often has 
to take a calculated risk where hostile intentions 
are not clear, and this applies both in the military 
and the political fields. 

Today, of course, not only intelligence officers 
but millions of men and women throughout the 
world are trying to form their own intelligence 
estimate of the real intentions of the Soviet in the 
light of the recent Geneva conference. Together 
with them, the intelligence agencies are scanning 
the reports and analyzing the signs and trends as 
well as the statements and actions of the Soviet 
leaders themselves. 

A few days ago at a banquet for the East Ger- 
man Communists, Nikita Khrushchev, the head of 
the Soviet Communist Party, made some interest- 
ing statements. It was one of his informal and 
likewise revealing speeches. He remarked, as re- 
ported by the radio and press services, that if any- 
one believes that our smiles involved abandon- 
ment of the teaching of Marx, Engels, and Lenin 
(the name of Stalin was added according to the 
official East German broadcasts but does not ap- 
pear in the Moscow reports), he deceives himself 
»0orly. Those who wait for that, he said, must 
wait until a shrimp learns to whistle. 

There is some debate among the experts 
whether the word should be shrimp or crayfish, 
for there is.an old Russian proverb that says, “I 
will do it when the crayfish whistles on the moun- 
tain top.” This, I understand, is a Russian way 
of saying “Never”—although I learn on good au- 
thority that in the deep reaches of the sea, as de- 
tected by modern science, the crayfish or the 
shrimp do make some gurgling noises. 

There is no hard evidence as yet which we as 
intelligence or law-enforcing officers can accept 
that the dangers we face from the secret under- 
ground subversive activities of communism have 
ceased. Let us hope they do. Let us hope that 
Khrushchev hears the shrill call of the shrimp. 

Meanwhile in all free countries we cannot relax 
our vigilance in meeting the dual problem of pro- 
tecting our national security from the lawless ele- 
ments within and the lawless elements directed and 


controlled from without. In these tasks we shall 
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need sound intelligence as to the external and in- 
ternal dangers to insure effective enforcement of 
law within a framework which safeguards the 
rights of the individual. 


Transcript of Secretary Dulles’ 
News Conference 


Press release 589 dated October 4 


Dangers of Middie East Arms Race 


Secretary Dulles: I think we might as well start 
off with questions. 


Q. Mr. Secretary, can you give us any informa- 
tion you might have about Mr. Allen’s progress in 
talks with Nasser in Cairo? 


A. He has had a very good talk, indeed two 
rather full talks, from which I think he has gained 
an insight as to the Egyptian motives in this mat- 
ter, and I think that Colonel Nasser has gained 
an insight as to our attitude toward the matter. 
There is better understanding than there was be- 
fore. I think in substance that is the result of his 
trip and that was the purpose of his trip. 


Q. Mr. Secretary, can you tell us whether it is 
your understanding that the Egyptians intend to 
carry through with their arrangements to buy 
arms from Czechoslovakia? 


A. We have no reason to believe that they will 
not carry the arrangement through, although when 
you talk about the “arrangement” you are talking 
about something that is a bit vague because we do 
not have any details about the arrangement. We 
do not know what is involved in this proposed 
transaction. 


@. Mr. Secretary, further in that connection, 
could you tell us whether our attitude toward the 
proposed contract arrangement has changed any 
since Mr. Allen completed his talks with Colonel 
Nasser? 

A. I had prepared a little statement which per- 
haps I will read to you, because I anticipated ques- 
tions on this topic.’ 

At my press conference the last of August (Au- 
gust 30) I was asked about possible Soviet-bloc 
shipments of arms to Arab countries. I made two 


* The following five paragraphs were also released sepa- 
rately as press release 588 dated Oct. 4. 
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observations. The first was that the Arab coun. 
tries were independent governments and free to 
do whatever they wished in the matter. My sec. 
ond observation was that, from the standpoint of 
U.S. relations with the Soviet Union, such deliy. 
ery of arms would not contribute to relaxing 
tensions. 

Those two observations stand today. 
add this: 

It is difficult to be critical of countries which, 
feeling themselves endangered, seek the arms 
which they sincerely believe they need for defense. 
On the other hand, I doubt very much that, under 
the conditions which prevail in the area, it is pos- 
sible for any country to get security through an 
arms race. Also it is not easy or pleasant to 
speculate on the probable motives of the Soviet- 
bloc leaders. 

In my talk about this matter of August 26, I 
spoke of the fear which dominated the area and 
said that I felt that it could be dissipated only by 
collective measures designed to deter aggression 
by anyone. I proposed a security guaranty spon- 
sored by the United Nations. That, I said, would 
relieve the acute fears which both sides now 
profess. 

It is still my hope that such a solution may be 
found. 


I might 


Q. Mr. Secretary, if I may ask one other ques- 
tion, there have been reports that the United States 
might provide arms to Israel to balance any arms 
shipments from the Soviet bloc to Egypt. Can 
you tell us whether this is a likely prospect or not? 


A. No, I could not say whether it would be a 
likely prospect or not. As I say, in the first place 
we do not know what amount or character of arms 
may be involved in the Egyptian-Soviet bloc deal 
and to what extent, if any, it may seriously upset 
the balance of power in the area. It has in the 
main been the policy of the United States, as was 
set out in the joint statement which the British 
Foreign Secretary and I issued in New York last 
week,® to avoid participating in what might be- 
come an arms race, and we still hope it will be 
possible to avoid getting into that situation. 


Q. Mr. Secretary, is it clear as to whether the 
deal has been between Czechoslovakia and Egypt 


or between the Soviet Union and Egypt, or both? 


* BULLETIN of Sept. 5, 1955, p. 378. 
*Thid., Oct. 10, 1955, p. 560. 
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A. Well, it is announced as a deal between Egypt 
and Czechoslovakia, but I think that for this pur- 

se it is hard to draw much distinction between 
the Soviet Union and Czechoslovakia. 


Q. Mr. Secretary, is our concern only with arms 
shipments from the Communist countries or is it 
a question here of the importing of technicitans— 
Soviet technicians? 


A. That again is a matter as to which we have 
no knowledge, as to whether or not this will in- 
volve bringing in technicians. 

Q. Mr. Secretary, the points on which you say 
we have no information suggest that Mr. Allen 
either has not inquired or has not succeeded in 
obtaining factual information about this situation. 


A. Well, we have not gotten information about 
all these details, and the impression of Mr. Allen is 
that some of them, in fact most of them you have 
alluded to, have not yet been finally settled be- 
tween the direct parties. 


Q. Mr. Secretary, when you were in New York 
and met, I believe at dinner, with Mr. Molotov, you 
had occasion to talk about the Middle Eastern sit- 
uation, the Egyptian problem, and so on. Could 
you tell us whether in fact you did discuss this 
matter with Mr. Molotov, and what his attitude 
appeared to be? 


A. I can answer half your question. I can say 
we did talk to Mr. Molotov. In fact, I talked to 
him twice about it—when I first arrived in New 
York, which was, I think, 2 weeks ago today, and 
then again a week ago today when he and the 
British and French Foreign Ministers had dinner 
with me. 


Q. Would you like to—would you feel free to 
tellus what line you took with him, sir? 


A. I took about the same line that is expressed 
in this statement which I read in so far as it re- 
lates to the Soviet Union. You will recall that I 
said that “. . . from the standpoint of U.S. re- 
lations with the Soviet Union, such delivery of 
arms would not contribute to relaxing tensions.” 


Argentine-U.S. Relations 


Q. Mr. Seerctary, would you comment on recent 
developments in Argentina and include something 
about the actions and declarations of that Govern- 
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ment as they might affect Argentine-U.S. rela- 
tions? 

A. Well, the United States has recognized the 
new Government of Argentina, and the head of 
that Government and the Minister of Foreign Af- 
fairs have both indicated a desire to have close 
and friendly relations with the United States. 
We believe that that is sincerely their desire, and 
that is a desire which the United States recipro- 
cates. 


Trend in Indonesian Elections 

Q. Mr. Secretary, I wonder if you would com- 
ment on the trends that seem to be showing up in 
the Indonesian elections? 


A. No, I think I had better not comment on that, 
because the elections are not over yet. While I 
think the balloting has been finished in Java, the 
balloting has not even begun yet in other parts of 
Indonesia, and while an election is in process I 
think it would probably be inappropriate for me 
to comment on it. 


French Withdrawal From General Assembly 


Q. Mr. Secretary, there has been some more or 
less public debate about whether it was a good idea 
for the French delegation tu walk out of the U.N. 
General Assembly. Would you say how you feel 
about it? 


A. I would not want to attempt to characterize 
or comment on the wisdom of French action be- 
cause this was a matter primarily of concern to 
them. Ido feel that the action will probably not 
have either the effect of doing a damaging thing 
in the long run to the United Nations or that it 
will mean that France will not continue to play its 
historic role as a leading nation in matters of for- 
eign affairs. 

Q. Mr. Secretary, would you care to comment 
then about the vote in the U.N. about the Algerian 
question? Have you any comment to make about 
it? 


A. Well, the position of the United States on 
that is well known. We voted against the in- 
scription, and we spoke against the inscription, 
and in speaking against the inscription the state- 
ment made by Ambassador Lodge* made quite 


* Tbid., Oct. 10, 1955, p. 582. 
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clear, I think, the reasons why we were against. I 
have really nothing to add to what Ambassador 
Lodge said. 


U.S.-Red China Geneva Talks 

Q. Mr. Secretary, could you say whether any 
progress is being made in the Geneva talks with 
Communist China on the second item on the 
agenda? I notice they are claiming a slowdown 
on that. 


A. There is no slowdown that I am aware of. 
The whole operation is slow. It took us, as you 
know, 6 weeks to get agreement in relation to the 
first item on the agenda, although that was a mat- 
ter which Mr. Chou En-lai said would be easily 
settled, and yet it took 6 weeks. Progress in these 
matters is always slow and is seldom spectacular. 


Q. Mr. Secretary, does there appear to be any 
chance that Red China might now renege on its 
agreement under item one? 


A. Well, we are still holding to the belief that 
the Chinese Communists will carry out their 
agreement that all the Americans that are there are 
entitled to return and will be allowed expeditiously 
to exercise that right. You ask whether there is 
a chance that they may renege on it ? 


). Yes, sir. 
Q ; 


A. I suppose that there is always such a chance, 
but we sincerely hope that they will not, and I 
would not say that there is any clear evidence 
which leads us today to believe that they will 
renege. 


Geneva Foreign Ministers Meeting 


Q. Mr. Secretary, could you comment on Mr. 
von Brentano’s remarks in which he implied that 
the Geneva spirit could not contribute to the soft- 
ening or removing of tensions until the true causes 
of these tensions had been actually removed? 


A. Well, I think that is a very sound observa- 
tion, and that was pretty much the understanding 
of the Geneva “summit” conference. You will re- 
call that the invitation to that conference said 
that we would approach these problems in two 
stages. The first stage would be when the Heads 
of Government would get together and try to de- 
velop some new impulses for the solution of the 
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practical problems, and the second stage would 
be when the Foreign Ministers would then meet 
and actually tackle these problems. So, the Ge- 
neva conference as the first stage was never in- 
tended or expected itself to be decisive. Whether 
or not there would be a success would be dependent 
upon whether in fact the spirit generated at 
Geneva would bring about the solution of some of 
these practical matters, such as the division of 
Germany. 


Q. Mr. Secretary, did you get any indication 
from Mr. Molotov in New York of proposals 
which he might make at Geneva or of the Soviet’s 
attitude? 


A. No, we had no discussion with Mr. Molotov 
about substantive matters that would come up at 
Geneva. We discussed primarily the agenda for 
Geneva, how we would go about it, and those prac- 
tical problems which always come up in these 
meetings as to when we start and who presides, 
where we sit and how we translate, and such mat- 
ters. We did not go into matters of substance, 


Q. Mr. Secretary, how do you assess now the 
prospects of some measure of success at the coming 
Geneva conference? 


A. I believe that we will make positive progress 
toward the reunification of Germany. Now I 
don’t mean to say that we will conclude the matter 
at the Geneva conference because it involves very 
complicated matters, but I shall be greatly dis- 
appointed if we do not make substantial progress 
in that direction, 


Q. Well, isn’t that—just following that up if I 
may, sir—isn’t the fact of intervening complica- 
tions since the “summit” conference among the 
Western powers—just to mention a couple, Cy- 
prus with the British and the Turks, and the 
North African-French situation—isn’t that going 
to complicate our position even though those sub- 
jects are not directly involved in the conference? 


A. No, I don’t think so at all. We had meet- 
ings in New York last week with the Foreign 
Ministers of the United Kingdom, France, Ger- 
many, and myself. We discussed all aspects of 
this matter in great detail, and I have, I think, 
never participated in a meeting of the Western 
Foreign Ministers where there was such harmony 
and a common viewpoint about matters which are 
extremely complicated and which could very easily 
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give rise to differences of opinion. It was an ex- 
tremely satisfactory meeting, and I think we go 
to Geneva with a greater unity not only of purpose 
but of program than we have gone to any of these 
conferences of Foreign Ministers in the past. 


U.N. Membership Question 


Q. Mr. Secretary, would you care to explain the 
American approval of the Spanish application for 
membership in the United Nations in view of the 
Assembly’s decision in the past on that? 


A. I think that our position on all United Na- 
tions memberships is substantially the same as it 
has been in the past. We have never believed that 
the Security Council should operate as an agency 
for the vetoing of members. That is on the as- 
sumption that we would all take the same position. 
That, you may recall, was the provision in the 
Vandenberg resolution which was overwhelmingly 
adopted by the Senate in 1948. 

We believe that candidates should be considered 
on their merits; they should not be arbitrarily 
vetoed in the Security Council. We believe that 
in that way we can carry out the spirit and intent 
of the provision of the charter which says that 
there should be eligible for membership all na- 
tions which are peace-loving and which are judged 
able and willing to carry out their obligations 
under the charter. 

There are some nations which, it seems to me, 
have made clear that they are not either peace- 
loving, or able or willing to carry out their obli- 
gations under the charter, and we doubt that they 
should be allowed to come into the United Nations 
in violation of the charter, or merely in order to 
get other eligible nations in. Indeed, that was 
the interpretation of the charter which was placed 
upon it by a decision of the International Court 
of Justice. And we are trying to comply with 
that, being ready, as I said, and as our past record 
has indicated, not to exercise veto power but to 
allow the voting to operate free of veto on these 
matters, always, as I say, assuming that others 
would do the same. 


Q. I understand that approaches have been 
made by Russia regarding the simultaneous sub- 
mission of 16 or 17 members now. What do you 
think the Spanish application might do on that? 


A. It seems to me that the answer I have given 
answers sufficiently, doesn’t it? 
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Q. What I’m trying to get at is will the United 
States take the view that each application must be 
treated on its merits? 


A. I think I have indicated that it is our belief 
that each nation should be considered on its merits 
and should be tested by the charter test of being 
peace-loving and willing and able to carry out 
such obligations as those that are contained in the 
charter. We don’t insist that we alone have an 
arbitrary right to make that decision; that’s the 
reason why we are willing to abide by the view of 
the majority, a qualified majority, and not insist 
upon exercising veto power. But we are not dis- 
posed to vote for countries that we think are quite 
clearly not qualified for membership and, indeed, 
where they have been denounced by the United 
Nations General Assembly itself for failing, in 
effect, to carry out charter provisions. 


Q. Mr. Secretary, how would you evaluate the 
possibilities of new members coming into the 
United Nations this year? 


A. Well, that’s about as good a guess as to 
whether the Dodgers or the Yankees are going 
to win. 


Effect of President’s Illness on Foreign Policy 


Q. Mr. Secretary, the day after the President’s 
illness you made an evaluation as to what possible 
effect it might have® TI believe you were going 
to Canada at the time. Would you tell us now 
what effect it has had on foreign operations or any 
other operations of Government so far as you can 
tell? 3 


A. AsI said at that time, the President’s illness 
is a cause for sadness but it is not a cause of alarm. 
I think that estimate of the situation has been 
borne out. 

I think it worth recalling in this connection the 
immense amount of forward work which has been 
done under the President’s direction and with his 
participation in this field of foreign relations 
through the operation of the National Security 
Council. That is a body which, as you know, 
represents the agencies of government that are 
particularly interested in foreign policy, and 
through their Policy Planning Board they study 
various situations. They think ahead; they try 
to imagine what might happen. And these papers 


° Ibid., Oct. 10, 1955, p. 566. 
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then of the Policy Planning Board are all dis- 
cussed in detail with the President, and certain 
policy guidelines are laid down. Therefore, we 
have a very large amount of basic policy which 
has already been established with the knowl- 
edge, participation, and explicit approval of the 
President. 

Now that doesn’t mean that we have a sort of 
“pushbutton” foreign policy because, obviously, 
all of these matters have to be restudied, recon- 
sidered in the light of the actual circumstances 
which create problems. But the broad lines are 
laid out, and we already know very fully the 
President’s thinking on these matters. 

Also, there is every reason to anticipate that it 
will before long be possible to talk to the President 
about any of these matters that become urgent. 
But, so far, there has not been any emergency of 
that character, and I am absolutely satisfied that 
our foreign policy at the present time is being 
conducted precisely along the lines that the Presi- 
dent himself desires it to be conducted. 


Q. Sir, when do you plan to go to Denver, all 
things being equal? If his health—— 


A. When would I go? 
Q. Yes. 


A. Well, that depends upon two factors that I 
can’t anticipate: One is the factor of his improv- 
ing health; the other is the factor of the impor- 
tance or urgency of going.‘ At the moment I have 
no matter of urgency which I feel ought to be dis- 
cussed with the President. 


Q. Mr. Secretary, going back to the question of 
the conduct of foreign policy while the President 
is ill, how do you interpret your powers in dealing 
with such things as sending Mr. Allen to the Mid- 
dle East or answering the letter from Mr, Bul- 
ganin to the President about disarmament ? 


A. Well, on such matters as sending Mr. Allen 
to the Middle East, I have always dealt with 
things of that sort without any particular con- 
sultation with the President. Perhaps, if we had 
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been together, I would have mentioned it to the 
President. But the movement of my Assistant 
Secretaries has always been something which has 
been under my direction, and there has never been 
any question raised about that. The President 
has wanted me to assume that responsibility. 
On a question such as the reply to Bulganin, 
you have got two phases of the matter: The one 
is what you might call an initial acknowledgment, 
and the other would be a reply of substance which 
would deal with the many difficult problems that 
are raised. Without saying that that full reply 
would necessarily have to await the President’s at- 
tention, I think it can be said that it probably will 
await the President’s personal attention. That 
is because, on the one hand, it will take quite a lit- 
tle time to prepare such a reply, and, on the other 
hand, it does involve questions of high national 
policy where it is certainly preferable to have the 
President’s personal scrutiny of it. However, if 
he was unable to give that and the matter came to 
require urgent treatment, I think that both the 
Secretary of Defense and myself, Governor Stas- 
sen, and others involved find in the National Se- 
curity Council papers sufficient guidance so we 
could deal with it if it had to be dealt with. But 
I do not feel it will have to be dealt with before 
the President can give it personal attention. 


Q. Is it fair to infer from what you have just 
said, then, that you believe such powers fall back 
upon the Cabinet, or, for example, are your rela- 
tions in any way different with the Vice President 
since the President's illness ? 


A. No. The Vice President has, in effect, 
continued the same relationship to the Cabinet 
and the National Security Council as he has at 
various times in the past. At times in the past, 
when the President has been away, the Vice Presi- 
dent has presided, or oftentimes indeed while the 
President was here he would be interrupted dur- 
ing a meeting and at that point the Vice President 
would take over for him and carry on. There is 
no change that I am aware of in that relationship. 
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The Defense of Europe—A Progress Report 


by Gen. Alfred M. Gruenther 
Supreme Commander, Allied Powers Europe’ 


At the age of 15, in my village of Platte Center, 
Nebr., population 374, I started to work for a bank. 
I was not a great success because I was always 
mixed up by the difference between collateral and 
money. My contention was that all you needed 
was more collateral because every time my boss ran 
into the question of a loan, he said, “Well, we have 
got plenty of money, but you don’t have any 
collateral.” And on this subject my boss and I 
did a good deal of splitting. 

I might say that a few years later the bank 
failed, and there has been some suggestion in my 
village that my association with it didn’t help the 
bank any. 

I still feel in spite of that, though, that my 
previous condition of servitude should enable me 
to address you as fellow bankers. 

I did not, however, come all the way from Paris, 
some 4,500 miles, to talk to you about banking. I 
came to tell you that if the project that I am con- 
nected with does not succeed, your membership— 
which has now, I understand, dropped from 30,000 
in the 20’s to 14,000 now—is going to go down a 
lot further—and not because of mergers, either. 
In other words, the basic issue is whether our 
system of life, which you gentlemen exemplify 
and which is anathema to the Soviet system, is 
going to survive. That is the reason why the 
North Atlantic Treaty was signed in 1949, and 
that is the reason why General Eisenhower went to 
Europe to organize the defense of Europe in the 
early part of 1951. 

When he arrived there, the state of the defenses 
of the free world was in a very precarious con- 
dition. The first day that he landed in Paris, the 





1 Address made before the American Bankers Associa- 
tion at Chicago, Ill., on Sept. 28. 
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7th of January, 1951, we had extremely bad news 
from Korea, and the estimates were that the 
United Nations forces there would be ejected from 
that peninsula in a matter of weeks. In Europe 
itself, we had had evidence that Soviet imperial- 
ism was again on the march in the form of such 
incidents as the Czechoslovakia coup and the 
Berlin blockade. 

As General Eisenhower took stock of what he 
had, he found out that his resources were ex- 
tremely low, but that was not the worst of it. He 
could not use the resources that he did have. 
There was no common concept, and if there had 
been a common concept there was not even a way 
to implement it. 

I had occasion on about the 24th of January, 
1951, as his Chief of Staff, to put through a tele- 
phone call from Paris to Oslo, Norway, which 
was going to be one of our subordinate head- 
quarters. I was told by the telephone operator 
that it would take about 8 hours to complete the 
call and to bear in mind that it would go through 
the Soviet Zone of Germany, and we would there- 
fore have Communist assistance in completing the 
call. 

At my office last Saturday I put another call 
in to Oslo and I got through in 3 minutes, and 
as far as we know we had no Communist help in 
implementing it. 

I mention that because it is indicative of the 
progress which has been made. Our resources 
now are from four to five times what they were 
in those dark days of 1951, and from a standpoint 
of effectiveness our ratio of increase has been even 
greater still. We now have a functioning organi- 
zation. Our headquarters are complete. Each one 
of them knows exactly what plans would be im- 
plemented in the event of emergency. 
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Rate of Progress 


That is all to the good. That is progress much 
greater than we ever thought possible in the dark 
days of 1951. However, what you are interested 
in knowing is: “Are we strong enough now to 
resist successfully an all-out act of Soviet aggres- 
sion if one should take place? ” The answer to 
that question is, “No, not yet.” 

Our progress has been great, but it has not been 
that great; and just for fear that that may cause 
in your mind a feeling of depression, let me say 
that it would be nothing short of a miracle if we 
had developed to that extent. Considering the low 
level from which we started, and considering the 
fact that the Soviet forces had undergone prac- 
tically no demobilization after the war, it is not 
strange that I have to give this kind of report to 
you. 

Our progress, however, has been such that with 
the advent of the German forces, which should be 
effective in from 3 to 4 years if everything goes 
well, we think that at that time we shall be able 
to say that, if an act of aggression should come, we 
shall be able to defeat it. It is toward that goal 
that all of our planning is devoted and pointed. 

By the same line of reasoning, the Soviets have 
set their objectives. The Soviet Government did 
everything possible to prevent the West German 
Government from joining Nato. That matter 
ended when the Germans joined Nato on the 9th 
of May this year, making the 15th country in our 
alliance. And now they are doing everything pos- 
sible to prevent the German forces from coming 
into being. 

At our headquarters, we who have the responsi- 
bility of the defense of Europe over a perimeter 
of some 4,000 miles, deal—or try to deal—in 
realities. We are considering what would happen 
if the Soviets engaged in military action. That 
does not mean that they are going to engage in 
that action, but our planning must be based on the 
assumption as to where we would be if they did. 

Our first job, therefore, is always to assess what 
we refer to as their “military capability.” What 
kind of forces do they have? How are those 
forces disposed? How effective are they? 

They have a land army now of 175 divisions, 
the largest land army in the world, and the most 
effective one. Not all of the 175 divisions are per- 
fect, but by and large they are well trained. 

They have an air force of some 20,000 opera- 
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tional planes. When General Eisenhower came 
to Europe, they also had 20,000 planes, but at that 
time most of them were piston driven. Now the 
vast majority of them are jet planes, with new and 
improved versions of jet planes coming off the line 
all the time. 

On the naval side, they are concentrating large- 
ly in the submarine field, and they now have about 
350 submarines. To give you a measuring stick 
as to what 350 submarines mean, you should know 
that when the Germans started World War II 
they had only 75 submarines; so 350 represents a 
very extensive capability—not five times as great 
as the Germans had, for the Soviets still do not 
have the same know-how that the Germans did, 
but they are improving as time goes on. 

Those forces that I have just mentioned are the 
Soviet forces. In addition they have the satellite 
forces. There are between 75 and 80 satellite divi- 
sions totaling between a million and a million one 
hundred thousand men. There are something like 
2,500 planes in the satellite air forces. 

All of that represents a very substantial capa- 
bility. Our job, since we have the mission of de- 
fending Europe, has to be based on that capa- 
bility. Even if there is going to be no war—and 
I personally think there will be no war—as you 
balance this power equation, if our side suffers by 
comparison on a ratio of whatever it may turn 
out to be—3 to 1, or 4 to 1 against us—and we are 
unable to equalize it, we will be gradually pushed 
back into a corner when it comes to this very stern 
job of negotiating with the Soviets. 

Our task, then, is one not of advocating war, 
not saying that war is likely, but basing our plans 
on again what we refer to as enemy capability. 

To sum up: When the German forces are effec- 
tive, and assuming that we can have the use of 
new weapons, we shall be able to solve this prob- 
lem ; that will be roughly in 8 or 4 years. 


Difficulties in Maintaining Unity 

Having said that, I want to tell you that I think 
that the hardest period is coming now. We had 
great difficulties in the first 414 years of Nato, 
but we had one big advantage, and that was that 
the free world was united by fear, a cement that 
held us together but which is gradually disap- 
pearing now, because under the “smiling cam- 
paign,” under the tendency which is developing to 
relax, we are up against very tough opposition. 
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In the period that we are going to face in the 
next few years it is going to be much more difficult 
to get that unity and to continue the sacrifices 
necessary in this type of competition. 

We consider that military security—or national 
security, if you will—consists of three elements: 
the economic side, very well known to you and 
earlier discussed by Mr. [Robert] Cutler yester- 
day; the military side, which I have been refer- 
ring to briefly here; and thirdly, the psychological 
side. 

This psychological side is the one where the 
Soviets are carrying on a very masterly campaign 
now. I do not want to be cynical about the 
outlook for the future, or about anything that 
has happened in connection with Geneva, but I 
simply want to bring us back to the realities that 
as of now they have an overwhelming power, 
and—especially in the conventional field—they 
still have a very big edge against us. 

I have here a quotation from a talk that Mr. 
Khrushchev gave on the 19th of September, and 
here is what he said on that day: 

We always tell the truth to our friends as well as to 
our enemies. We are in favor of a relaxation of tension, 
but if anybody thinks that for this reason we shall forget 
about Marx, Engels, and Lenin, he is mistaken. This 
will happen when shrimp learn to whistle. And I might 
say that shrimp do not whistle very often. We are for 
coexistence because there is in the world a capitalist and 
socialist system, but we shall always adhere to the build- 
ing of socialism. 

He was referring to three very famous men and 
referring to the principle of coexistence in con- 
nection with them. Incidentally, he said this with 
a smile, and in a very relaxed way of speaking, at 
the time he made this speech. 

But let us go back now to one of these disciples, 
Lenin, and see what Lenin said on this same sub- 
ject. This was in 1920, and here was Lenin’s view 
at that time: 

We are living not merely in a state but in a system of 
states and the existence of the Soviet Republic side by side 
with imperialist states for a long time is unthinkable. 
One or the other must triumph in the end. And before 
that end supervenes, a series of frightful collisions be- 
tween the Soviet Republic and the bourgeois states will be 
inevitable. 

Also, recall this—on the 19th Mr. Khrushchev 
is saying, “Anybody who thinks we have forgotten 
Lenin is badly mistaken.” 

Marx, to whom he also referred, wrote the bible 
for the Communist doctrine, and he has said some 
poignant things of interest. One is: 
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The democratic concept of man is false, because it is 
Christian. The democratic concept holds that each man 
has a value as a sovereign being. This is an illusion 
and a dream. 

That is what Mr. Marx said. 

On the 22d of September Mr. Khrushchev, in 
talking to a group of French parliamentarians on 
the subject of religion, had this to say. He had 
been talking to them and saying, “Now, we allow 
religious services to take place in the Soviet 
Union.” And then he went on with this: “But 
you must not draw,” said he to his French visitors, 
“the conclusion from this fact that communism 
has changed its point of view toward religion. We 
remain atheists and we do everything we can to 
liberate a certain part of the people from the 
opium attraction of religion which still exists. 
Antireligious work is carried out by literature 
and lectures, but care is taken never to annoy the 
priests.” 

I am bringing up these points simply to sound 
a word of caution that, while the smile campaign 
is certainly very advantageous and I am delighted 
it has taken place, the democracies, who have great 
difficulty in retaining their unity amidst this sort 
of atmosphere, must bear in mind that so far as 
we can tell now there has been no significant de- 
parture from any Soviet position which has here- 
tofore been considered as important. 


Strong Force for Peace 

Two weeks ago yesterday, Mr. Bulganin and 
Mr. Khrushchev were entertaining Chancellor 
Adenauer and toasting to peace, perpetual peace. 
But at the very moment that was happening, in 
the satellite states the steam shovels were continu- 
ing their work in building additional airfields, 
and we have the situation that the Soviet poten- 
tial continues to grow. Whether they will use 
those airfields or not, I cannot say, but our job— 
and our job from the question of creating an en- 
during and lasting peace—is that we must be able 
to maintain a balance of power, and that is the 
object of the North Atlantic Treaty Organization. 

Our thesis—and it is the thesis of all of the 15 
governments—is that if we can develop sufficient 
power to make an attack by an aggressor ex- 
tremely costly, then it will never take place. In 
other words, we consider that we are a peaceful 
organization, and, in case there might be in any of 
your minds a lingering doubt as to whether or not 
we have aggressive tendencies, let me assure you 
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that in our headquarters, which does a major part 
of the planning, there has never been as much as 
a single sentence written which envisages that we 
take the initiative in an attack. In fact, our big 
worry is how we can absorb, and how we can sur- 
vive, under an attack in which the other side has 
the advantage of surprise. 

We can therefore approach the world and the 
Soviets with a clean heart, that actually the object 
of our organization is to prevent war from taking 
place. We consider it a strong force for peace. 

Most people agree to that, and I am sure there is 
no difference of opinion among the people in this 
audience on that score, but here is where the prob- 
lem comes: An alliance is a very difficult thing to 
make function. None has ever functioned suc- 
cessfully in all of history in time of peace. Ours 
has functioned reasonably well in these 414 years 
since General Eisenhower went to Europe, but 
how it is going to function in the future depends 
more and more on the participation of the people, 
their confidence that it is an instrument for 
peace, and their belief in it to the extent that they 
will continue making the necessary sacrifices. 


Exercising World Leadership 


We do have this matter to consider and that 
is that it is of tremendous importance for America 
to keep this alliance going, because of our posi- 
tion in the world now, and certainly in the indus- 
trial field of production and productivity achieve- 
ments. This mantle of world leadership has fallen 
on our shoulders, but that same mantle does not 
give us necessarily the wisdom to lead the world in 
this kind of competition. 

I will take my own case: I went to school in our 
little village of Platte Center, taking up geog- 
raphy and history and trying to cheat our teacher 
_ out of a grade, but I did not give one continental 
damn about geography and history. 

I went to college and I cared less, so that the 
preparation that I have for a job like this I have 
been learning at the rate of 14 hours a day since 
I have been on it. We have two sons in our 
family, and they have resisted education even 
better than I did. 

Your sons and daughters may be exceptions, 
but as we see them come over to our place, I have 
my doubts, and I have this feeling, that we have 
got to learn a great deal more of the world, what 
makes it tick, and why the other fellow’s point 
of view is one that has to be considered. We have 
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a tremendous amount of progress that is needed 
in that field, and the Soviets are masters at it, 
We also need to approach this task with humility, 
for we have a lot to learn. 

The Soviets, from the standpoint of propa- 
ganda, and especially from the standpoint of de- 
vising propaganda, do a very effective job, and at 
stake are 450 million people that belong to the 
North Atlantic Treaty Organization, of which 
165 million people are ours. 

Probably the impact on our people, we say, is 
not so great, but it makes a difference to be 30 
minutes away from Soviet bombers, as many of 
the people of Europe are, where devastating at- 
tacks can be launched on them, and the tendency 
for wishful thinking is one that is inherent in all 
human beings. Certainly you see tendencies of it 
even in this country. To be able to keep an 
alliance in this kind of atmosphere is going to 
require a very widespread exercise of leadership, 
and that is the reason why I bring this matter to 
your attention. 

You are all very important executives. You are 
leaders in your own community. I turn the prob- 
lem over to you because in this psychological field 
you can make a great contribution even if you 
do no more than to spread confidence in the organi- 
zation. Over and over again you should say the 
security of the free world depends upon our abil- 
ity to maintain this alliance. 

This alliance is certainly the most important 
one now in being from the standpoint of its ex: 
tent. I have confidence that we are going to be 
able to solve this. I have been in the military 
service—in another month—37 years. Our head- 
quarters is the happiest one I have ever been asso- 
ciated with. That is due to the fact that General 
Eisenhower was the first commander and was 
there for a year and a half. As he started it out, 
he assembled the officers and he said to them this: 
“T feel that the key characteristic of an Allied staff 
officer is the ability to have a ready smile.” That 
was his way of saying that friends could work well 
together. 

That has been the secret of our success, and we 
have an extremely dedicated group of officers. If 
we can spread that same attitude to the rest of the 
450 million people of Nato, there is no question 
that we are going to be able to stop this war from 
ever taking place, or that we will be able to handle 
ourselves well in the cold war. 

You will be interested in another thing that 
General Eisenhower did at our headquarters. He 
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felt that with this problem of 12 nationalities— 
which there were then, 15 now—you would make a 
great contribution if you could have those people 
live together. He worked it out with the French 
Government to have an apartment settlement 
which became known as SHApe Village. It has 
paid tremendous dividends. They have their own 
club there. Three hundred families live in one 
area. They also have their own school. 

You will be interested in this school. In one 
class that I visited just before the vacation started, 
there were 32 people from various nationalities, 
and in that class the English prize was won by a 
Turkish girl 14 years old. (‘There were six Ameri- 
cans in that class, five Britishers, two or three 
French, and various other nationalities.) I talked 
to her mother just last Wednesday. The mother— 
if she lives to be 150 years old, there is nothing in 
her life that will ever please her as much as the 
fact that her daughter, who came to that school 
only 2 years ago, was able to win first prize in 
English. The father and mother knew no English 
when they came there. 

It is the development of that type of under- 
standing which is going to make this thing work. 

I am certain that it can work. You may say 
that I am an optimist. I plead guilty to that 
charge. I like to think, however, that I am more 
than an optimist. I like to think that I have 
faith—faith in our civilization and its dedication 
to the dignity of the human individual and all 
that that implies, with our dedication and devo- 
tion to religion and all the advantages that stem 
from that. 

It has been a great honor for me to come here 
today. I understand that, when I finish, the pro- 
gram will be over. 

There was a friend of mine who belonged to a 
political party in one of the Southern states, and 
in their campaigning it was their custom to have 
seven or eight or nine people travel around in a 
caravan and deliver political speeches. On one 
such occasion they were in a grove of trees and 
there was going to be a barbecue following. As 
the speakers went on, the barbecue people went to 
their task and the aroma of the barbecue began 
coming over the crowd, and one by one the crowd 
departed. 

My particular friend sitting in the front row 
noticed this, and when he got up to speak, lo and 
behold, there ws only one fellow left. He had 
to make a decision what to do, and he decided 
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that he would go through with his speech anyway, 
which he did with all of his gestures and delivered 
a very fine talk. He finished and he turned to 
this one fellow who was there. He said, “I want 
to thank you, my friend, for staying. Certainly 
that was a very fine act of courtesy. Just as a 
matter of interest, tell me—Why did you stay?” 

“The answer is simple: I am the last speaker.” 

I am very much flattered that the entertainment 
characteristics of the hotel have not attracted you 
people away, and I am very delighted to have had 
this chance to appear before you. 

I gather from listening to Mr. [Clarence] Ran- 
dall’s talk that all bankers are rich! When I was 
a banker, we were not, but I understand that has 
changed now and sooner or later you will be com- 
ing to Europe. I am not going to get into the 
subject that Mr. Randall has given you instruc- 
tions about, but I would like to extend to you an 
invitation; instead of going to the night clubs in 
Paris—although we can arrange that for you if 
you like—to come and visit SHApr, our head- 
quarters on the outskirts of Paris, where you can 
see what we are trying todo. We do not claim we 
have the answer. We don’t resent criticism. We 
feel that the one item which could destroy our 
organization is indifference. If we can get your 
interest any time you are over, please know that 
you will be really welcome at that headquarters. 

In conclusion I want to say that I feel that we 
have made such tremendous progress that, if we 
were to weary and falter now, it would be nothing 
short of a catastrophe. We have a fateful period 
coming up. A month from today you will be read- 
ing the first report of the second Geneva confer- 
ence, which starts a month from yesterday. I 
hope that, whatever our leaders decide in regard 
to a position, you are going to give them your 
support. It is important, of course, that we get 
an agreement with the Russians, but what is more 
important still is that we be right and that we get 
out of this an enduring and stable peace. The 
two things are not the same necessarily. For the 
people to understand that is very complicated and 
is going to require a high degree of application 
on the part of leaders such as you. 

I wish you all possible success in your work. 
Again I thank you. I express my complete con- 
fidence that we are going to be able to solve this 
problem and, if we can only preserve our unity, I 
am positive that no power, however menacing, will 


be able to prevail against us. 
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‘.. WHEREAS the United Nations has entered on 
tenth year of unremitting labor toward realizing 
he hopes of mankind for an ordered world based on 


he supremacy of reason and justice .. .” 


FROM PRESIDENT EISENHOWER’S 
U. N. DAY PROCLAMATION 














Need for Expanding Use of 
U.S. Books Overseas 


Following és the text of a letter dated September 
26 from Nelson A. Rockefeller, Special Assistant 
to the President, to Arthur A. Houghton, Jr., 
chairman of the Conference on Books Abroad. 
The letter was read at the conference, held at 
Princeton, N. J., September 29-30. 


It was a very pleasant surprise for me to see 
the extensive preparation which has been made for 
the Conference on Books Abroad at Princeton. 
As you commence your discussions, I want to as- 
sure you of your government’s deep interest in the 
value of books in the field of international rela- 
tions. 

Books are one of the windows to a nation’s soul 
and spirit. When more American books and pub- 
lications are read overseas, we shall have many 
more friends abroad who are understanding sup- 
porters of American foreign policy. I realize that 
books make their influence effective only over the 
course of years. Because we have so long delayed 
a really major effort in this field of books, a major 
program is now absolutely necessary. The U.S. 
Information Agency has been making substantial 
and successful use of books, but a government 
agency cannot fully meet the challenge in this field. 
Regular publishing channels must be the main 
instrument for insuring adequate commercial dis- 
tribution of significant American books. Let me 
assure you and your Conference that your efforts 
to increase book distribution are of major im- 
portance to United States objectives. 

The current passion for education throughout 
the world opens great opportunities for books to 
reach and influence present leaders and the stu- 
dents who will be the future leaders. Opportuni- 
ties will vary from country to country, but a stable, 
long-range program by skilled personnel would 
accomplish major results. American world lead- 
ership, the quality of American achievements in 
scientific, professional, technical and cultural 
fields, and the pressing need to reflect this leader- 
ship and quality of achievement throughout the 
world, warrant the greatest possible effort to ex- 
pand the use of American books throughout the 
world in the present half-century. Your govern- 
ment stands ready to cooperate with you in lessen- 
ing the major obstacles which stand in the way of 
this expansion. 
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With sincerest wishes for the success of your 
Conference and the publishers’ subsequent efforts 
to increase American book distribution, I remain, 

Sincerely, 
Netson A. ROCKEFELLER 
Special Assistant to the President 


United States Position on 
U.S.S.R.-East German Agreements 
Press release 584 dated October 4 

The following is the text of a note delivered by 
the American Embassy at Moscow to the Soviet 
Foreign Ministry on October 3. Similar notes 
were delivered on the same day to the Soviet 
Foreign Ministry at Moscow by the Embassies of 
France and the United Kingdom. 


The Government of the United States of 
America, in agreement with the Governments of 
the United Kingdom and France, wishes to make 
known its position with regard to the agreements 
concluded at Moscow on the 20th of September 
1955 between Marshal Bulganin and Mr. Grote- 
wohl, as published in the press. 

The three Governments declare that these 
agreements cannot affect in any respect or in 
any way the obligations or responsibilities of 
the U.S.S.R. under agreements and arrangements 
on the subject of Germany, including Berlin, pre- 
viously concluded between France, the United 
States, the United Kingdom and the U.S.S.R. 

The three Governments consider that the 
U.S.S.R. remains bound by the engagements which 
it has assumed vis-a-vis the Three Powers concern- 
ing Germany, and that, in particular, the letters 
exchanged between Mr. Zorin and Mr. Bolz on the 
20th of September 1955 cannot have the effect of 
discharging the U.S.S.R. from the responsibilities 
which it has assumed in matters concerning trans- 
portation and communications between the differ- 
ent parts of Germany, including Berlin. 


Effective Date for Concessions 
to Italy 
Press release 590 dated October 5 


As stated by the Department on August 22, 
1955, in accordance with the provisions of the 


* BULLETIN of Sept. 5, 1955, p. 397. 
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Protocol for the Accession of Japan to the Gen- 
eral Agreement on Tariffs and Trade, U.S. con- 
cessions to countries other than Japan in connec- 
tion with the negotiations for Japan’s accession 
will be made effective 30 days after such countries 
notify the Executive Secretary of the general 
agreement that their concessions to Japan are be- 
ing placed in effect. 

On September 5, 1955, the Italian Government 
gave notification of intention to apply the con- 
cessions contained in its schedule to the Protocol. 
Accordingly the United States will on October 5, 
1955, apply the concessions initially negotiated 
with Italy. The items affected are: 

Description 
Coin purses, change purses, bill- 
folds, bill cases, bill rolls, bill 
purses, banknote cases, currency 
cases, money cases, card cases, li- 
cense cases, pass cases, passport 
cases, letter cases, and similar 
flat leather goods; all the fore- 
going wholly or in chief value of 
leather other than reptile leather 


Item Designation 
1531 [first] 


Articles provided for in para- 
graph, 1531, Tariff Act of 1930, if 
wholly or in chief value of reptile 
leather and permanently fitted 
and furnished with traveling, bot- 
tle, drinking, dining or luncheon, 
sewing, manicure, or similar sets 


The President has notified the Secretary of the 
Treasury of the effective date for the concessions 
to Italy. 


1531 [second] 


Memorandum for the Secretary of the Treasury ? 
Ocroser 3, 1955 


Reference is made to my proclamation of July 
22, 1955 * carrying out the Protocol of Terms of 
Accession by Japan to the General Agreement on 
Tariffs and Trade. 

On September 5, 1955 Italy gave to the Execu- 
tive Secretary to the Contracting Parties to the 
General Agreement the notification referred to in 
paragraph 3 of the Protocol for the accession of 
Japan, of intention to apply on October 5, 1955 
concessions which it had negotiated initially with 
Japan. Accordingly, pursuant to the procedure 
described in Part I(b) (1) of the above-mentioned 
proclamation, I hereby notify you that both items 
1531 in Part I of Schedule XX to the said Proto- 





*20 Fed. Reg. 7801. 
*BULLETIN of Aug. 8, 1955, p. 226. 
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col shall not be withheld pursuant to paragraph 
4 of the said Protocol on or after October 5, 1955. 


Loan to Ethiopia for Expansion of 
Aviation Facilities 
Press release 583 dated October 3 


The Department of State welcomes the decision 
of the Export-Import Bank to establish a credit 
of $24 million in Ethiopia’s favor for the develop- 
ment of commercial airfields and aviation facilities 
throughout the country. The loan indicates the 
bank’s confidence in Ethiopia’s capacity for eco- 
nomic expansion and is in line with the desire of 
the United States to strengthen further the already 
close cooperation between Ethiopia and the United 
States. Ethiopian Air Lines, whose expansion the 
loan will support, is already an outstanding 
achievement of Ethiopian enterprise assisted by 
private American technical knowledge. The air- 
line is wholly Ethiopian owned but managed un- 
der contract by an American air carrier, Trans- 
World Airlines. 

The bank’s action is viewed by the Department 
as further tangible evidence of the interest which 
the U.S. Government expressed in the sound de- 
velopment of Ethiopia’s economy at the time of 
Emperor Haile Selassie’s visit to this country in 
the spring of 1954. 


Emergency Assistance to India 


Press release 585 dated October 4 

The Governments of the United States and 
India announced on October 4 the exchange of 
notes covering the extension of emergency assist- 
ance to help relieve the recent flood disaster in 
northeast India. This assistance includes 10,000 
tons of wheat and 10,000 tons of rice. The food 
grains will come from Government stocks held by 
the Commodity Credit Corporation, and the U.S. 
Government also will bear the cost of transporta- 
tion to Indian ports. Additional assistance may 
be made available by the United States if condi- 
tions warrant. 

It is estimated that the continuing floods, 
among the worst disasters in the history of Asia, 
have destroyed and damaged many thousands of 
villages and the homes of some 16 million people 
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in the states of West Bengal, Bihar, Orissa, Assam, 
and Uttar Predesh. 

Immediate relief in the form of medicines and 
other emergency supplies, donated by Red Cross 
societies and other voluntary agencies in many 
countries including the United States, has been 
flown to New Delhi on U.S. Government planes. 
Supplies were also made available from League 
of Red Cross Society stocks in Geneva. 

The offer of U.S. assistance, made in a note from 
U.S. Ambassador John Sherman Cooper to Min- 
ister of Agriculture P. S. Deshmukh for Prime 
Minister Nehru, is being given under provisions 
of title IT, Public Law 480, which authorizes the 
use of surplus American agricultural products for 
relief purposes. The shipment of wheat to devas- 
tated areas in India will begin shortly. 


Korean Tax Problem 


Press release 586 dated October 3 


The taxation of American businessmen in Ko- 
rea has recently been the subject of discussions be- 
tween our Embassy in Seoul and the Government 
of the Republic of Korea. There has been so much 
confusion about the problem that the Department 
of State considers it desirable to clarify the issues. 

The Korean Minister of Finance has repeatedly 
assured officers of the American Embassy in Seoul 
that American businessmen are paying and have 
in the past paid personal income taxes, taxes on 
agents’ commissions, and certain other taxes, their 
liability for which is clearly established. The 
current controversy does not involve personal tax 
obligations. 

The tax in question is the “Business Tax” levied 
under Korean law No. 48 of August 13, 1949. In 
American terminology, this tax as applied to the 
businessmen involved is known as a sales tax. Ex- 
planations of the law made public by the Tax 
Bureau of the Finance Ministry of the Republic 
of Korea as recently as June 1955 indicate clearly 
that it was up to that time regarded as a tax to be 
levied on goods and services in Korean domestic 
trade only, and this is verified by the way in 
which the law was implemented. No effort was 
made by the Tax Bureau before July 1955 to col- 
lect this sales tax on transactions in international 
trade in which the sales were made outside Korea 
and title to the goods was transferred outside 
Korea. 
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In July and August 1955 the Korean Tax Bu. 
reau sent bills to representatives of certain Ameri- 
can firms in Korea for amounts that were declared 
to be due the Republic of Korea by those firms as 
taxes under law No. 48. They were taxes on goods 
that had been brought into Korea, but the sales 
transactions had in the great majority of cases 
been completed outside Korea and the title to the 
goods involved had also been transferred outside 
Korea. The bills were in varying amounts, but 
in the case of one firm amounted to $214,000 at the 
current rate of exhange. In discussing this sub- 
ject with the Korean Government, the American 
Embassy at Seoul has not disputed the right of the 
Korean Government to levy a sales tax on goods 
in international trade under the provisions of law 
No. 48. However, it has, on instructions from the 
Department of State, discussed the advisability 
of taxing sales transactions which are largely in- 
ternational in character, contrary to the practice 
of most countries, and has raised questions with 
respect to the fairness of applying a new interpre- 
tation of the law retroactively to past trans- 
actions. 

The sovereignty of the Korean Government in 
taxation matters is therefore not the issue in the 
present discussions, nor is it a question of dis- 
crimination. The issue is rather the equity of the 
application of a new interpretation of law No. 48 
to transactions that took place before the inter- 
pretation was made public when there had been 
good reason to expect that the law would not be so 
construed. 

Most of the American businessmen in Korea are 
neither importers nor exporters of goods. In the 
vast majority of cases they are on a salary basis 
and are engaged in promoting sales rather than 
making them. At no time do they hold title to the 
goods whose sales they promote nor do they handle 
the money which is involved. In these circum- 
stances a sales tax levied on goods whose purchase 
they promote cannot be considered a personal tax 
obligation of the businessman. The tax, if pay- 
able at all, is an obligation of the company which 
the businessman represents and not of the busi- 
nessman personally. Nevertheless, the Korean 
Ministry of Foreign Affairs has informed the Em- 
bassy at Seoul that it will not issue an exit permit 
to the principal representative of a firm from 
which this sales tax is considered due until the tax 
has been paid. 

In representing the interests of American busi- 
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nessmen on this score, the American Embassy has 
held that it is contrary to the principles of equity 
to limit the freedom of movement of an individual 
on account of sums that may be due from his 


employers. 


Export-Import Bank Reports on 
Lending Activities 
Eximbank press release dated September 29 


The Export-Import Bank of Washington on 
September 29 transmitted to the President and the 
Congress its semiannual report for the half year 
which ended June 30, 1955.1. The bank is the for- 
eign lending agency of the U.S. Government. 

The first half of the calendar year 1955 wit- 
nessed a continuing uptrend in the lending ac- 
tivities of the Export-Import Bank. During this 
period it authorized 115 new credits totaling $336.7 
million. Included in the new credits were 81 indi- 
vidual exporter credit lines totaling $123.1 million. 
The bank allocated $21.5 million to specific proj- 
ects under credits previously authorized and ap- 
proved 6 transactions totaling $1.3 million under 
exporter credit lines. For the fiscal year 1955, the 
bank’s new credit commitments amounted to $628.3 
million. 

In the same 6-month period, the bank disbursed 
$187.8 million under existing loan authorizations 
and received repayments of principal amounting 
to $167.4 million plus interest payments of $42.6 
million. Disbursements for the fiscal year 1955 
totaled $273.5 million, and principal repayments 
on all loans amounted to $298.1 million. 

The credits authorized during the 6 months 
ended June 30, 1955, increased the total credits au- 
thorized by the bank from the time of its establish- 
ment in February 1934 to $7.2 billion. As of June 
30, 195, the total amount disbursed under such 
authorizations was $4.9 billion, of which $2.2 bil- 
lion has been repaid. 

On June 30, 1955, 438 loans were outstanding in 
50 countries. The total of the loans outstanding 
was $2.7 billion, and the portion of credits au- 
thorized but not yet disbursed was $753 million. 
Deducting these amounts from the bank’s lending 





*For sale by the Superintendent of Documents, U.S. 
Government Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C.; price, 
40 cents. 
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authority of $5 billion left an uncommitted bal- 
ance of $1.5 billion at the fiscal year end. 

For the fiscal year the total revenue of the bank 
from interest on loans amounted to $85.7 million, 
out of which $25.5 million was paid as interest on 
funds borrowed from the U.S. Treasury and $1.1 
million was expended for operating expenses. De- 
duction of all expenses from gross revenue left net 
earnings for the fiscal year of $59.1 million, of 
which $29.5 million was earned during the final 
6 months. 

In June a payment of another $22.5 million an- 
nual dividend to the Treasury of the United States 
was approved, representing 214 percent on the $1 
billion of capital stock of the bank. This dividend 
was paid out of profits made during the fiscal year 
ended June 30, 1955. Accumulated earned reserves 
now total $367.1 million. 

New applications are being received at a rate 
over three times the previous 3-year average, and 
the number of credits authorized during the first 
6 months of 1955 was larger than for any previous 
6-month period since the bank was established. 
The bank has continued its practice of assisting 
exporters in financing specific transactions on a 
case-by-case basis. In addition, the bank has un- 
dertaken, in appropriate cases, tc establish credit 
lines for exporters under the terms of which they 
are apprised in advance in fairly specific terms 
how far the bank may be willing to go in financing 
their exports to specific countries. 

Although most requests for assistance in the past 
year have originated with U.S. suppliers, the bank 
has continued_to receive and, in appropriate cases, 
to approve requests of foreign entities and govern- 
ments for credits to finance the acquisition of U.S. 
materials, equipment, and services for develop- 
mental projects to be undertaken abroad. 

The bank conducts other lending operations at 
the request and for the account of other agencies 
of the U.S. Government which are recorded in- 
dependently of operations under the Export-Im- 
port Bank Act of 1945, as amended. For instance, 
as agent for the Foreign Operations Administra- 
tion, the bank paid $36.2 million to the U.S. Treas- 
ury during the fiscal year 1955 from collections 
made on approximately $1.7 billion in loans to 26 
countries made under the Mutual Security Act of 
1954 and prior legislation. 
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Importance of International Travel to the Foreign Trade 


of the United States 


by Somerset R. Waters + 


Let us first raise the question suggested by the 
topic to be discussed. Is international travel of 
major importance to foreign trade? One way to 
answer this is to point to the number of high-level 
governmental bodies which have considered the 
economic aspects of travel during the past few 
years. I believe I am safe in stating that no 
other administration has given such active consid- 
eration to the problems of international travel. 

The President’s Commission on Foreign Eco- 
nomic Policy under the leadership of Clarence 
Randall included a study of this subject and made 
recommendations pointing toward Government 
action to encourage and expand international 
travel.2. The President in his foreign economic 
messages to Congress in the past 2 years empha- 
sized the importance of tourist travel. The Rio 
economic conference in November 1954 included 
this subject on its agenda. The recent meeting of 
the Economic and Social Council of the United 
Nations considered tourism and supported resolu- 
tions on this subject at the recommendation of the 
U.S. delegation. Two weeks ago, when the For- 
eign Minister of Japan, Mr. Shigemitsu, visited 
our country, a delegation from his mission visited 
the Department of Commerce to discuss the sub- 
ject of expanded travel to Japan. This list is in- 
complete but gives some idea of the top-level con- 
sideration being given to this subject which is of 
interest to all of us. 

In our writings and speeches we constantly refer 
to the close relationship between international 


* Address made before the Travel Writers Association 
of New York at New York, N. Y., on Sept. 12. Mr. Waters 
is Special Consultant on International Travel to the As- 
sistant Secretary of Commerce for International Affairs. 

? BULLETIN of Feb. 8, 1954, p. 187. 

* Ibid., Apr. 19, 1954, p. 602, and Jan. 24, 1955, p. 119. 

* Ibid., May 2, 1955, p. 741. 
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travel and the establishment of more peaceful con- 
ditions throughout the world. At the recent 
“summit” meeting in Geneva we had dramatic 
proof of this close relationship. When I read 
President Eisenhower’s report of the Geneva con- 
ference, I thought of that old slogan of the Euro- 
pean Travel Commission: “Understanding 
through travel is the passport to peace.” The 
President’s remarks were as follows: > 

. . . The subject that took most of our attention in this 
regard was the possibility of increased visits by the citi- 
zens of one country into the territory of another, doing 
this in such a way as to give each the fullest possible op- 
portunity to learn about the people of the other nation. 
In this particular subject there was the greatest possible 
degree of agreement. As a matter of fact, it was agree- 
ment often repeated and enthusiastically supported by 
the words of the members of each side. 

Of course, as the President also stated, the acid 
test will begin in October, when the Foreign Min- 
isters meet to take the conclusions of this confer- 
ence and translate these generalities into actual, 
specific agreements. 


Increase in International Travel 


In discussing the importance of travel to for- 
eign trade, it becomes necessary to cite a few sta- 
tistical facts. To begin with, international travel 
is increasing at such a rate that we expect that in 
1955 U.S. residents will spend about $1.5 billion 
on travel abroad. This includes spending within 
the foreign countries as well as fares on interna- 
tional carriers. Of the money spent within these 
countries in 1954, a rough division was like this: 
out of each dollar spent for foreign travel, 37 
cents went to Europe, 30 cents to Canada, 20 cents 
to Mexico, and 13 cents was divided through the 


° Ibid., Aug. 8, 1955, p. 217. 
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rest of the world. Our citizens are spending 
enough in foreign countries to pay for about 10 
percent of our merchandise exports, This means 
that international travel is providing the dollars to 
pay for approximately one-tenth of the purchases 
by foreign countries of the products of our farms 
and factories. There can be no question of the 
great significance of travel to foreign trade. Your 
own work, when you write on foreign travel, 
directly affects an important segment of our 
economy. 

Another method for demonstrating the increas- 
ing importance of tourist travel to foreign trade 
is to compare our merchandise imports with our 
expenditures for foreign travel. These imports, 
like travel, provide dollars to bolster the economies 
of foreign countries. In 1951, the ratio of travel 
earnings to imports was 7.6 percent. Five years 
later, in 1955, it appears that this ratio will ap- 
proach 12 percent. Not only is travel important 
to foreign trade, but its relative importance is 
growing at a rapid rate. 


Changes in Division of Tourist Dollar 


If you can bear with me for a few more statis- 
tics, you may be interested in some changes taking 
place in the division of our tourist dollars. Back 
in 1948, Canada received 45 percent of the dollars 
spent by tourists outside the United States. By 
1954, Canada’s percentage of these tourist dollar 
expenditures had dropped to 30 percent. While 
Canada is now receiving a smaller portion of the 
total expenditures, Europe has jumped from 21 
percent of the total in 1948 to 37 percent in 1954. 
Mexico, on the other hand, continues to get about 
the same percentage. It received 19 percent of 
the tourist dollars back in 1948 and 20 percent in 
1954, Of course, Mexico is receiving more dollars 
today because the total dollars expended have 
greatly increased. The point is that Mexico’s share 
of the total has remained stationary. The same 
is true for Bermuda, the West Indies, and Central 
America, when considered together. This group 
received 9 percent of the tourist dollars in 1948 
and 9 percent in 1954. South America has shown 
a slight decrease, receiving 3.6 percent in 1948 and 
2.3 percent in 1954. This all adds up to evidence 
of a dramatic job being done by Europe, backed 
with substantial help from a!l of you in this room, 
plus strong advertising and public relations pro- 
grams from some of the European countries. It 
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presents a challenge to the other parts of the world 
to find ways to increase their sales efforts in this 
big competitive race for a share of the customer’s 
dollar. 

Now that the big summer season is behind us and 
we begin to consider 1956, it is interesting to note 
that we have reached a period 11 years after the 
close of World War II. It was in 1929, 11 years 
after the close of World War I, that international 
travel reached its peak prior to the depression of 
the 30’s. The obvious question that comes to mind 
is: Are U.S. citizens today spending as large a 
percentage of their income for foreign travel as 
they did in 1929? 

When we examine the facts, we find that tourist 
travel, like other segments of the leisure and recre- 
ational market, is not keeping pace with the large 
increase in consumer disposable income. Fortune 
magazine in its article, “30 Billion for Fun”, in the 
June 1954 issue, suggests that the leisure market is 
a lazy market. It is big, but it should be a lot 
bigger. Fortune points to the current vigorous 
upward trend and suggests that one day soon this 
market may “simply take off.” 

Back in 1929, we spent eight-tenths of one per- 
cent of our disposable income for foreign travel. 
Today we are spending only five-tenths of one per- 
cent. If we devoted the same percentage of our 
disposable income to foreign travel in 1955 as we 
did in 1929, we should be spending more than $2 
billion. 

When we examine the record, we find that the 
percentage of travelers to Europe today, as com- 
pared to total U.S. adult population, is just about 
the same as in the late 1920’s. When we consider 
the great increase in disposable income, plus the 
introduction of air travel, plus increased leisure 
time and increased education of our people, we 
can see that we have no great grounds for self- 
satisfaction in contemplating the present traffic to 
Europe. 

Apparently, if we make comparisons in dollars 
of constant purchasing power for travel to Eu- 
rope, we find that there has been quite a decrease 
in the spending per person. Thus, in obtaining 
increased growth in travel, the question arises: 
Do we try to encourage travelers to spend more 
per person or should the industry concentrate on 
increasing the total traffic? I believe most of you 
would agree that the proper target should be one 
of bringing about a considerable increase in the 
number of travelers. 
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While we are considering the various changes 
in the travel market, as compared to prewar years, 
it might also be interesting to point out that, in the 
1930's, 6 percent of American travel expenditures 
were made in Eastern European countries. In the 
coming years, if more peaceful conditions permit 
removal of barriers to travel in these countries, 
this would have an important effect on the Eu- 
ropean travel market. 

Another important development which is stimu- 
lating travel to Europe is the development of the 
“nay later” plan. The Department of Commerce 
made a survey of the use of the “pay later” plan 
for U.S. residents traveling by air to Europe 
between October 1954 and March 1955. It dis- 
covered that in this period approximately 4 per- 
cent of these travelers to Europe made use of this 
plan as compared with 1.5 percent for the entire 
world. The airlines have indicated that most of 
these customers represented new business which 
would not have been obtained otherwise. The 
most interesting discovery in this survey was the 
strong use of the “pay later” plan among foreign- 
born travelers to Europe. In this special cate- 
gory, over 6 percent financed their travels through 
use of this plan. 


Foreign Travelers in U. S. 


So far we have discussed travel by Americans to 
foreign countries. It should be noted that the 
United States is not only the biggest exporter of 
tourism but we also obtain more income from 
visitors than do other countries. We are the lead- 
ing host nation. 

In 1954, the United States obtained a total of 
more than $600 million from foreign travelers 
visiting our country. This included $70 million 
in payments for fares to U.S. carriers and $538 
million from foreign visitors traveling within the 
United States. Of the amount spent within the 
United States, Canadians spent $311 million; 
Western Europeans $48 million; Mexicans $53 
million; Cubans $23 million; other Latin Ameri- 
cans $68 million; and all others $35 million. 

On the subject of travel to the United States, 
may I make a suggestion for serious consideration 
by all of you experts in the field? This is the 
question of whether the U.S. Government should 
maintain travel promotional offices abroad for the 
purpose of attracting tourists to the United States. 
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As you know, Canada, Mexico, England, France, 
Italy, and other major powers have governmert 
offices charged with the responsibility of increas 
ing travel to their respective countries. Now that 
the economy of the world is much improved, it 
may be wise to consider whether or not a similar 
organization should be created by our Government, 
I am in no way advocating that our Government 
should establish such an organization, but I do 
strongly suggest that the pros and cons be given 
full consideration. Such a discussion should be 
based not only on economic advantages but also 
on the value of having more of the peoples of the 
world see the United States with their own eyes in- 
stead of depending on sometimes confusing im- 
pressions derived from descriptions appearing in 
the foreign press. 


Seasonal Problem in Trans-Atlantic Travel 


Another major problem which still requires the 
use of all of the ingenuity of the travel industry 
is that of finding a solution to the seasonal struc- 
ture of trans-Atlantic travel. We have seen how 
resort areas such as Miami, Hawaii, Nassau, and 
the southern coast of France, as well as many 
others, have been able to make great strides in 
putting tourism on a year-round basis. I, for one, 
believe that ways can be found to bring about a 
similar year-round travel pattern for Europe. 
Lower transportation and hotel rates, increased 
promotion, removal of currency restrictions to in- 
crease traffic from Europe, relaxation of tensions 
between East and West, increased travel to the 
Middle East, and round-the-world travel are all 
subjects to be discussed from the point of view 
of their effect on the seasonal problem in trans- 
Atlantic travel. 

On another subject, much remains to be accom- 
plished in easing governmental barriers to travel 
to the United States. This subject is receiving 
greatly increased attention in Washington at the 
present time, and we are making some headway. 
I expect you will witness some substantial im- 
provements in the coming year. 

Not only do we still impose a number of re- 
strictions, but many foreign governments con- 
tinue to impose currency restrictions as well as 
other restrictions which prevent their nationals 
from paying us a visit. Of course, there are still 
many countries where such restrictions may be 
necessary, but, in view of the improved economic 
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situation in many parts of the world, it is sug- 
gested that the time has now arrived for the re- 
moval of these currency restrictions in a number 
of countries. 

The question of removal of the travel tax on 
foreign travel to certain areas will undoubtedly 
receive consideration when Congress meets again 
inJanuary. As you know, a bill eliminating this 
tax has passed the House of Representatives and 
is now awaiting action by the Senate. 

In looking ahead a few years, we hope to see 
many more countries in the world showing an 
interest in the development of tourism. The coun- 
tries of South America as well as many of the 
countries in the Pacific and Southeast Asia have 
yet to initiate programs to attract U.S. tourists. 
There are great sections in the world where only 
limited hotel facilities are now available. I be- 
lieve it is fair to say that, among the great areas 
of international trade, tourism may still be con- 
sidered in a period of early development. In view 
of the present state of our economy, the possibili- 
ties for expansion seem to be tremendous. 

To summarize these rather rambling remarks, 
we see here an industry which by comparison with 
the depression years of the 30’s and the war years 
of the 40’s seems to be booming. However, when 
we look at the picture objectively, we see in reality 
that international travel has not kept pace with 
many other competitors for the consumer dollar 
nor with the growth of available income. Fur- 
thermore, despite the big growth in travel to Eu- 
rope, the percent of U.S. residents now engaged 
in European travel, as compared to our total pop- 
ulation, is approximately the same as existed in 
the late 1920’s. This presents a challenge to all 
of us who serve this industry, whether in Gov- 
ernment, in private enterprise, or in the writing 
professions. 'The means by which other industries 
have accomplished their sales objectives are well 
known. Let us hope that they may be increasingly 
applied to international travel in the coming years. 


Current Treaty Actions 
MULTILATERAL 
Drugs 


Protocol for termination of the Brussels agreements for 
unification of pharmacopoeial formulas for potent drugs. 
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Signed at Geneva May 20, 1952. Entered into force 

May 20, 1952. TIAS 2692. 

Acceptance deposited (with reservations) : United King- 
dom, August 11, 1955. 


Narcotic Drugs 


Protocol amending the agreements, conventions, and pro- 
tocols on narcotic drugs concluded at The Hague Janu- 
ary 23, 1912, at Geneva February 11 and 19, 1925, and 
July 13, 1931, at Bangkok November 27, 1931, and at 
Geneva June 26, 1936, by transferring certain duties 
and functions from the League of Nations to the United 
Nations and World Health Organization. Done at Lake 
Success December 11, 1946. Entered into force Decem- 
ber 11, 1946. TIAS 1671, 1859. 

Signature: Spain, September 26, 1955. 

Protocol bringing under international control drugs out- 
side the scope of the convention of July 13, 1931, for lim- 
iting the manufacture and regulating the distribution 
of narcotic drugs, as amended by the protocol signed 
at Lake Success December 11, 1946. Done at Paris No- 
vember 19, 1948. Entered into force December 1, 1949. 
TIAS 2308. 

Signature: Spain, September 26, 1955. 


North Atlantic Treaty 


Agreement between the parties to the North Atlantic 
Treaty for cooperation regarding atomic information. 
Signed at Paris June 22, 1955.’ 

Notification of being bound by terms of the agreement: 
Italy, September 23, 1955. 


BILATERAL 
Canada 


Agreement relating to construction of a petroleum prod- 
ucts pipeline between the United States Air Force dock 
at St. John’s and Pepperrell Air Force Base, New- 
foundland, with annex. Effected by exchange of notes 
at Ottawa September 22, 1955. Entered into force Sep- 
tember 22, 1955. 


Guatemala 


Agreement terminating by mutual consent on October 15, 
1955, the reciprocal trade agreement of April 24, 1936 
(49 Stat. 3989). Effected by exchange of notes at Guate- 
mala August 2 and September 28, 1955. Entered into 
force September 28, 1955. 


Peru 


Second amendment to agreement for sale of certain sur- 
plus agricultural commodities to Peru of February 7, 
1955 (TIAS 3190), to include sale of edible oils and 
fats. Signed at Lima September 20, 1955. Entered into 
force September 20, 1955. 


United Kingdom 

Agreement regarding tobacco and military dependents’ 
housing, and related notes. Effected by exchange of 
notes at London June 3 and 7, 1955. Entered into force 
June 7, 1955. 


* Not in force. 
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INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATIONS AND CONFERENCES 





U. N. Congress on Prevention of Crime and Treatment of Offenders 


by William P. Rogers 


Deputy Attorney General of the United States * 


Our Geneva conference on crime hardly ap- 
proached in significance the many other confer- 
ences held there which have so profoundly affected 
the peace of the world. It was nevertheless tre- 
mendously important because it dealt primarily 
with the baffling problems of maintaining an or- 
derly and law-abiding society and with the vastly 
complicated subject of human behavior as well. 
Under the auspices of the United Nations, up- 
wards of 400 delegates were brought from some 44 
different countries. There were Ministers and 
Deputy Ministers of Justice, judges, lawyers, 
prison administrators, experts in juvenile delin- 
quency, psychiatrists, doctors, and religious lead- 
ers. It was truly an assemblage of serious and 
thoughtful people anxious to interchange ideas 
and get inspiration and drive from the conference. 

The American delegation, of which your presi- 
dent and general secretary were important and 
able members, was one of which I believe the 
United States can be proud. The members made 
important contributions to each of the sections 
into which the Congress was divided. Also, your 
former president, Mr. Sanford Bates, made an 
inspiring speech—or lecture, as they called it 
there—on modern trends in correctional methods 
in the United States. 

Following the opening session, when the officers 
of the Congress were selected and appropriate 


Excerpt from an address made before the American 
Congress of Correction at Des Moines, Iowa, on Sept. 29. 
Mr. Rogers was chairman of the U.S. delegation to the 
U.N. Congress, which met at Geneva, Switzerland, Aug. 
22-Sept. 3, 1955. For a list of U.S. delegates, see BULLE- 
TIN of Aug. 8, 1955, p. 243. 
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greetings exchanged, the Congress was divided 
into five sections: standard minimum rules for the 
treatment of prisoners, open institutions, prison 
labor, personnel, and juvenile delinquency. Each 
section discussed in detail the written proposals 
of the Secretary-General of the United Nations. 
For instance, in the section on standard minimum 
rules, a draft of the rules was available to each 
participant. As a matter of fact, they had been 
initially drafted, I understand, by the old Inter- 
national Penal and Penitentiary Commission, 
which was the forerunner of the United Nations 
conference. These rules set up certain guiding 
principles for the administration of prisons along 
lines which are generally familiar to you. One 
of the rules, for example, prohibited corporal 
punishment ; another provided that every prisoner 
was entitled as a matter of right to visits from 
his lawyer and family; stil! another stipulated 
that the prisoner must be given access to a rep- 
resentative of his religious faith. There were 
others dealing with every phase of prison admin- 
istration. In due course they will, I think, be 
transmitted to the administrator of every penal 
and correctional institution in the United States 
with the request that he comment on them and 
indicate the extent to which he will be able to 
comply with them. Mr. Bennett? was chairman 
of this section and can tell you more of the details. 
I understand from him that, if they can ever 
be made effective throughout the world, it will 
be a tremendous triumph for humanizing prison 
and correctional methods. 


*James V. Bennett, Director, Bureau of Prisons, De- 
partment of Justice. 
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Prison Labor 


The section on prison labor devoted its attention 
to drafting a statement on the importance of pro- 
viding for constructive employment for prison- 
ers, reiterated the basic right of every prisoner to 
full employment, and outlined the methods which 
should be followed in the development of the work 
program. Your secretary, Mr. Cass,* was largely 
responsible for reversing the recommendation of 
the section that the Congress go on record as ap- 
proving what we would call the contract labor 
system as the preferred method of prison employ- 
ment. He succeeded by a narrow margin in get- 
ting the Congress to express its preference for the 
state-use system and to support the view that only 
when sound reasons exist should private employ- 
ers be permitted to engage the service of prison- 
ers, and then only under such conditions that the 
prisoner could not be exploited or the interests of 
private industry and free labor be adversely af- 
fected. 


Juvenile Delinquency 


The section that was most largely attended and 
took up most of the work of the conference was 
the one on juvenile delinquency. This section ran 
into a sort of roadblock at the very outset because 
of the difficulty of agreeing on what constitutes 
juvenile delinquency. Most of the countries 
abroad consider a child to be a juvenile delinquent 
only when he violates some portion of the penal 
code, whereas, as you know, in our country and 
some others a juvenile delinquent can be one who 
is merely a truant, or incorrigible, or beyond the 
control of his parents. After that problem was 
compromised, there was a lively and interesting 
debate on the causes of juvenile delinquency and 
the measures that should be taken to cope with it. 
The final report of the section I think you will 
find very interesting, and it will be available from 
the Social Defense Section of the United Nations 
as soon as the proceedings are printed. 

All of these discussions were important and in- 
teresting, and I am sure that the conclusions of the 
meeting will be most helpful to all of you. But 
the thing that was most impressive was the almost 
universal atmosphere of good will, eagerness to 
learn, and the spirit of cooperation which per- 
vaded the entire conference. This attitude of un- 


a 
*Edward R. Cass, Commissioner, N. Y. State Com- 
nission of Correction. 
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derstanding was a revelation to the American 
delegation, some of whom had apparently gone to 
the conference anticipating some manifestations 
of jealousy or of animosity between one group and 
another. We could see no evidence of this at all. 
As a matter of fact, the situation was quite the 
opposite. There were a number of social occa- 
sions when the utmost cordiality and friendliness 
was shown by all in attendance. 


European Institutional Methods 

We had an opportunity to enjoy the justly 
famous Swiss hospitality on an all-day trip visit- 
ing Swiss institutions. Here we could see at first 
hand the wide differences in institutional methods 
between the Western European countries and our 
own. England, France, Belgium, Holland, Ger- 
many, and the Scandinavian countries continue to 
adhere to the system of separate confinement for 
most of their more serious offenders. Each pris- 
oner has a room of his own in which he sleeps, eats, 
and frequently works. There are no congregate 
dining facilities abroad, and most of the institu- 
tions are quite small in comparison with those in 
the United States. Only in the open institutions, 
the Borstals of the United Kingdom, and similar 
specialized institutions do the prisoners associate 
together to the same extent they do over here. 
That’s one of the important reasons why there is 
seldom a prison riot abroad. The prisoners just 
can’t get together in large enough groups. 

Incidentally, it was interesting to note the dif- 
ferent attitudes with respect to the various types 
of offenses. . For instance, while the abuse of drugs 
is a crime or forbidden in most of the countries 
of the world, it does not seem to be much of a 
problem in Western Europe or in a number of 
other parts of the world. You all know how 
difficult it is to cope with this crime in the United 
States. On the other hand, we do not in the 
United States put men in prison for their political 
views or recognize the concept of political pris- 
oners. But in several countries abroad men are 
still committed to prison because of their politi- 
cal beliefs and activities. 

I was surprised also to note the wide differ- 
ence in sentencing methods. Usually sentences 
are much longer in the United States than in 
must of the vther countries represented at the 
United Nations conference. And I should say 
here that there was no delegation from Russia 
or from any of the countries within its political 
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orbit. They do not believe that the United Na- 
tions should discuss purely internal problems of 
this kind. 

Sentences abroad average considerably less than 
in this country for the same types of offenses. 
Few men are sent to prison for more than 5 years 
in any Western European country. Only in cases 
of murder or extreme violence do the courts pro- 
nounce a sentence of more than 5 years. But, on 
the other hand, parole is not used much abroad. 
It is true that in England they have the ticket- 
of-leave system, which is really a commutation of 
sentence rather than release under supervision. 
In one or two other countries they have methods 
of remitting the prisoners’ sentences, but for the 
most part the definite sentencing method prevails, 
with opportunity to earn remission through good 
behavior. 

Probation, however, is being used in an increas- 
ing number of cases. Before the war this was an 
unknown method of treatment in Germany, but 
now I understand almost every German court 
has a probation officer—and, incidentally, his case 
load is kept down to a very reasonable figure. 





Cooperative Spirit in U.N. 


I have outlined a few of these differences to 
indicate the difficulties which the United Nations 
faces in dealing with social questions. Not only 
are there language barriers which at times seem 
almost insuperable, but there are traditions of a 
legal and religious and cultural nature so deeply 
rooted in the thinking of the delegates that it is 
most difficult to work together toward a commonly 
accepted goal. But at least we have, through the 
United Nations, a forum where these problems 
can be discussed frankly and pleasantly and ob- 
jectively. And this cooperative spirit will, I feel 
sure, have an important influence on our ability 
to work together toward the goal of world peace 
and understanding for which we all so devoutly 
yearn. The faith of our President in the United 
Nations is certainly well founded. And so it was 
that I came away from Geneva convinced that all 
of us can support him in his belief in the United 
Nations and in his method of bringing world 
peace in our time. 


Challenge to U.S. Leadership 


We cannot, however, overlook the fact that many 
of the nations of the world are looking to us for 
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leadership and help. They want our men, our 
ideas, and our equipment—not only in technical 
fields, such as the building of dams or the devel- 
opment of new health measures or increasing food 
supplies, but also in the vastly complicated sub. 
ject of human behavior. They seem to reason 
that, if we have done so well in harnessing the 
atom and conquering polio, we ought to find ways 
and means of preventing crime and rehabilitating 
the offender. They seem to be sensitive, inci- 
dentally, to our weaknesses and inquire whether 
we ought not to do more than merely put down 
prison riots when they occur. If, therefore, we 
want to continue to be world leaders, we must 
find a more constructive approach to our prison 
problems. 


U.S. Views on International Bank’s 
Annual Report 


Statement by Samuel C. Waugh? 


The steady, upward climb in the volume of In- 
ternational Bank financing is most encouraging. 
Many fellow Governors have already expressed 
their satisfaction at the rate of commitment of the 
bank’s resources. We are also pleased that the 
bank’s operations have been placed in higher gear, 
with thoughtful consideration being given in the 
gathering of credit information and the establish- 
ment of the Economic Development Institute. 
Notwithstanding this higher rate of commitment, 
we know that a solid groundwork was laid before 
each project was approved. It is all the more 
heartening, therefore, that with each passing year 
the volume of loan commitments has risen and has 
this year reached the record rate of $410 million. 

The bank can reasonably expect the volume of 
lending to continue its upward climb. In part, 
this is so because of the greater understanding be- 
tween the bank and its members. Members have 
learned from their increasingly intimate contact 
with the bank staff and management what is re- 
quired of them to qualify for assistance. The 


* Made at the 10th annual meeting of the Boards of Gov- 
ernors of the International Bank for Reconstruction and 
Development and the International Monetary Fund at 
Istanbul, Turkey, on Sept. 13 (Iprp press release). Mr. 
Waugh was, at that time, Deputy Under Secretary of State 
for Economic Affairs and U.S. Alternate Governor for the 
Bank and Fund. On Oct. 4 he was sworn in as President 
of the Export-Import Bank. 
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bank, in turn, has learned from its more intimate 
contact in the field what the needs and capacities 
of its members are. More importantly, the mo- 
mentum that has been gained in the past decade 
will return big dividends to members in the form 
of sound, steady, and sizeable development in the 
future. The process of development is slow in 
the initial stages—in the preparatory period when 
skills must be developed, resources must be as- 
sessed, governmental machinery must be organ- 
ized, and planning begun. This is the period 
when social factors impose the principal limita- 
tion on growth and technical assistance is most 
important. The capacity to use external capital 
is very low, but the small amounts absorbed are 
indispensable for further growth. When the 
preparatory work has been done and momentum 
has been established, development gathers speed 
until a stage is reached where growth sustains it- 
self. The coming years should see a significant 
rise in the capacity to absorb external capital ef- 
fectively and wisely. The bank may expect in- 
creasing calls to be made on its resources with in- 
creasing success. 

This prospect of success—this increased rate 
of sound investment—can be improved if member 
countries will review their ability to release the 
paid-in portion of subscribed capital. Many of 
the industrial countries are now in a position to 
extend credits to others and indeed are actually 
doing so on a substantial scale. We sincerely be- 
lieve that members’ obligations to the Interna- 
tional Bank on capital account should be met at 
the earliest opportunity. The bank’s operations, 
already of a truly international character, as noted 
from President Black’s report, would be further 
enhanced to the benefit of all. 

A significant rise in the volume of private fi- 
nancing can also be expected. The bank’s annual 
report gives testimony to the increasing interest 
of private groups in international investment. In 
the past year, private participation in bank loans 
and sales to private investors from the bank’s port- 
folio has nearly equaled the volume of private 
participation in all the preceding years of the 
bank’s history. The recent sale of European 
bonds in the U.S. market and the interest of in- 
surance companies in foreign loans of long ma- 
turity are added evidence of re-emerging con- 
The total volume of private financing is 
still small when measured against the need, but 
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the trend is strong and encouraging and offers 
evidence that private capital is available in the 
capital-exporting countries for those who will at- 
tract it. 


International Finance Corporation 


As President Black mentioned, we can look 
forward to the early establishment of the Inter- 
national Finance Corporation.2, We join with our 
fellow Governors in congratulating the bank on 
its expeditious work in preparing the Articles of 
Agreement. As Secretary Humphrey mentioned 
yesterday, our Government has taken all the neces- 
sary legislative steps to assure U.S. participation. 
We are all hopeful that the Corporation will 
stimulate the flow of foreign capital and encour- 
age the growth of indigenous private investment. 

Our economies are all in some degree mixed 
economies. There isa measure of government par- 
ticipation even in societies like ours in the United 
States that are essentially free-enterprise econ- 
omies; but whether the private sector is small or 
large, it plays a critical role. The energy and 
enterprise, the imagination and flexibility of in- 
numerable individuals experimenting, organizing, 
seeking new and varied forms of investment and 
production, together form a creative force indis- 
pensable for economic growth. In a society where 
the power to make decisions is widely dispersed, 
there is opportunity for experimentation, and, 
while it is possible to make errors, they will not 
produce disastrous results. We look to the Inter- 
national Finance Corporation as an instrument 
for stimulating the growth of the private sector. 
With the growth of indigenous investment, there 
will be a corresponding increase in foreign 
investment. 


Effects of Foreign Investment 

The climate of opinion is slowly changing. 
Many misconceptions about private foreign in- 
vestment are giving way to a more realistic 
appraisal. I should like to comment on one mis- 
conception that, it seems to me, continues to persist. 

* For a message of President Eisenhower to the Congress 
recommending U.S. participation in the proposed Inter- 
national Finance Corporation and an Inprp announcement 


summarizing the principal features of the Corporation, 
see BULLETIN of May 23, 1955, p. 844. 
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This is the notion that the contribution of foreign 
‘apital to economic growth can be measured by 
comparing the inflow of new investment with the 
outflow of earnings and capital remittances. This 
is the narrow balance-of-payments approach to 
appraising foreign investment. It is not even a 
complete balance-of-payments analysis. Earn- 
ings and capital remittances are only one of the 
direct effects that can be attributed to foreign 
investment. There are other direct effects—on 
imports and exports, for example—and there are 
indirect effects on the balance of payments as 
well. Foreign investment stimulates local enter- 
prises to greater and more productive efforts; it 
brings about changes in local purchasing power 
and in its distribution ; it widens economic oppor- 
tunities. All these effects, direct and indirect, 
influence the balance of payments. One must go 
much further than this, however. While it is 
important to know how foreign investment affects 
the international financial transactions of a coun- 
try, it is also important to know how foreign 
investment afiects the income of a country. How 
much employment does the investment of foreign 
capital provide? What new domestic resources 
does it bring into play? What contribution does 
it make to the economy by paying taxes, provid- 
ing training facilities and new technology, and 
offering markets to domestic producers? The 
national income effect of any particular foreign 
enterprise may be much larger than the amount 
of output that can be attributed directly to it. In 
less developed countries that have resources and 
labor employed with a very low factor of pro- 
ductivity, additional capital may play a major 
role by providing the missing pieces in the puzzle 
of greater production. The narrow balance-of- 
payments approach to appraising foreign invest- 
ment has surface plausibility. It is convenient 
because data on income and outflow are readily 
available. The results are misleading, however. 
They do not begin to tell us the full story of the 
economic effects of foreign investment. Further 
study given to this subject might be considered 
by the bank and the Irc in an effort to develop 
the full story. The bank has done pioneer work 
in other fields; I should like to see it pioneer in 
this field. 

The Board of Directors and management of 
the bank are again entitled to pats on the back 
for their accomplishment of the past year. 
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Report of the High Commissioner 
for Refugees 


Statements by Jacob Blaustein 
U.S. Representative to the General Assembly? 


PERMANENT SOLUTIONS PROGRAM 


U.S. delegation press release 2215 dated October 4 


The problem of European refugees within the 
mandate of the High Commissioner for Refugees 
has demanded the prior attention of this commit- 
tee for several years. Indeed, no other issue could 
so appropriately initiate our discussions. For the 
impact of our deliberations and decisions on this 
issue is direct and often crucial in the lives of the 
persons with whom we are concerned. Especially 
is this true of the 77,000 still in refugee camps and 
the 220,000 others who come within the scope of the 
program of permanent solutions and emergency 
aid we adopted last year. It is with human prob- 
lems, human aspirations, and human rights that 
this committee is engaged, and it is well to remind 
ourselves at the outset of the immediacy of these 
concerns. 

It is a tragic reflection of the tensions of our 
times that 10 years after the end of the Second 
World War we should still have found it neces- 
sary to undertake another international program 
for the aid of European refugees. I hardly need 
describe the severe situations in which many of 
these people find themselves. This has been 
brought out by the High Commissioner both last 
year and this. These refugees are people who had 
to leave their own countries of residence through 
no fault of their own, but because of war, revolu- 
tion, and oppression—conditions beyond their con- 
trol. Yet at this late date, they continue un- 
settled, uncertain as to care of body, anxious of 
mind, without a place they can really call home. 

Many, amazingly, are still healthy and able. 
They are useful residents in whatever country they 
reside. Some are weary of body and mind, are 
sick and old; and certainly in the twilight of their 
lives, which may not be long, they are entitled to 
some peace of mind. 

A large number, as previously stated, remain in 
refugee camps. On some of my missions to 
Europe, I have visited these camps and met the 
refugees. And I still recall vividly, as I am sure 





*Made in Committee III (Social, Humanitarian, and 
Cultural) on Oct. 4 and Oct. 7. 
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many of you do, how these people by the hundreds 
would crowd around us, talk with us, inquire what 
was going to happen to them, urge they be moved 
out of the camps, implore for some definite assur- 
ance as to their future, some opportunity for the 
dignity of person that can come only when one 
feels he is permanently settled. I am sure all of 
us want to do a great deal more, and promptly, to 
bring that about, so that these tragic victims of 
war, revolution, and oppression may find security 
and an opportunity to build normal lives. 

The establishment of the permanent solutions 
program is itself a reflection of the severity of the 
problem, recognizing as it does that neither repa- 
triation nor resettlement are feasible solutions for 
most of these refugees. 

The Economic and Social Council has recom- 
mended that countries of immigration continue to 
include a reasonable number of refugees under the 
mandate of the High Commissioner in their im- 
migration plans. The United States delegation 
supported this recommendation. The High Com- 
missioner has estimated that in the period 1955 to 
1958 from 60,000 to 80,000 such refugees will emi- 
grate or be resettled, either on their own initiative 
or through various governmental and voluntary 
efforts. This movement would, of course, be of 
considerable help in reducing the number of refu- 
gees who require further assistance. 


The Key Problem 


The key problem of the High Commissioner, 
however, is to find permanent solutions for those 
many thousands who wish to remain in their pres- 
ent countries of residence or who will not be able 
toemigrate. This is a difficult task, and the U.S. 
Government is pleased that, along with other 
phases of the program, it is under the competent 
direction of Dr. van Heuven Goedhart, who has 
handled his job with devotion and determination 
and for whom we have great esteem. In this con- 
nection the United States delegation is pleased to 
note the close cooperation which the High Com- 
missioner has maintained with various other gov- 
ernmental and voluntary organizations concerned 
with refugees. We hope that this cooperation will 
be continued. 

The first year’s experience under this permanent 
solutions program has necessarily been one, as 
both the report of the High Commissioner and of 
the Executive Committee indicate, in which finan- 
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cial and administrative measures were of particu- 
lar importance. Nevertheless, the High Commis- 
sioner was able to prepare, and the Executive Com- 
mittee approve, projects for 1955 totaling about 
$3 million. 

An examination of paragraph 66 of the report 
of the Executive Committee? indicates the types 
of projects through which permanent solutions are 
to be found. Housing, vocational training, the 
extension of credit, employment counseling and 
job placement, and assistance in establishing the 
refugees in small businesses, agriculture, and other 
fields constitute the methods. These will be sup- 
plemented by various types of assistance for the so- 
called “difficult” cases, of which I understand there 
are about 15,000; and by medical, supplementary 
feeding, and support assistance on an emergency 
basis for many others. Priority has been given to 
those 77,000 in camps, whom the High Commis- 
sioner has termed the “forgotten people” ; and the 
projects, insofar as possible, are to be of a “self- 
help” nature requiring the active participation of 
the refugees. With this type of assistance we can 
feel confident that the refugees will become con- 
structive members of their new environment. 

As Maimonides stated as far back as the 12th 
century : 

Anticipate charity by preventing poverty; assist the 
reduced fellowman, either by a considerable gift, or a 
sum of money, or by teaching him a trade, or by putting 
him in the way of business, so that he may earn an honest 
livelihood, and not be forced to the dreadful alternative 
of holding out his hand for charity. This is the highest 
step and the summit of charity’s golden ladder. 

The heaviest part of the refugee burden falls 
upon the peoples of Austria, the Federal Republic 
of Germany, Greece, and Italy, where most of 
these refugees now reside, and it is for permanent 
solutions for the refugees in those countries that 
most of the 1955 money has been allocated. These 
countries will themselves also be contributing 
funds and providing other assistance for the 
projects, and it is their own efforts and sacrifices 
which will provide an essential aspect of the 
solutions. 

Dr. Goedhart discussed, in his opening remarks, 
some of the projects which are already well under 
way. The United States is satisfied with the prog- 
ress which has thus far been made in the develop- 


ment of the program. But it is unfortunate that 


? Annexed to the High Commissioner’s report (U.N. doc. 
A/2902 and Add. 1). 
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because of financial stringencies even more proj- 
ects could not have been initiated earlier this year. 
The present 4-year program for permanent solu- 
tions is intended by the General Assembly to be 
a final international effort on behalf of the ref- 
ugees within the scope of the program. Under 
terms of the General Assembly resolution ® the 
governments concerned have been asked by the 
High Commissioner to give assurances that they 
would assume full financial responsibility for any 
refugees in their countries still requiring aid at 
the end of the 4-year period, and it is the under- 
standing of the United States that the replies of 
those governments constitute an acceptance of the 
conditions laid down in the resolution. 

Strenuous efforts will have to be maintained by 
the High Commissioner to assure that the prob- 
lem is substantially liquidated before the program 
terminates, that is, by the end of 1958. The 1955 
target budget for governmental contributions is 
$4,200,000. But on the basis of the contribu- 
tions and pledges from all sources, including ap- 
proximately $1 million from nongovernmental 
sources, the Executive Committee has only been 
able to authorize projects costing about $3 million. 
And because some of the contributions have come 
in only lately, many of the projects will not be 
completed during this calendar year. The insuffi- 
ciency of funds to date, and the consequent delay 
in implementation, will increase the burden on 
the High Commissioner during the remaining 3 
years of the program. It will require the full 
financial support of member and nonmember 
states to assure that the goal is accomplished. 

A large part of the progress made this year was 
made possible by contributions from one country, 
the Netherlands. The United States delegation 
would like to pay tribute to the generosity of both 
the Government and the people of that country. 
A governmental contribution of $200,000 for the 
placement of difficult cases, and a contribution 
from the people of the Netherlands of $933,700, 
constituted virtually all the money available for 
immediate allocation by the Executive Committee 
at its first session. We cannot expect the 1956 
program to be benefited by a similar campaign 
of such generous proportions in the Netherlands, 
and I would hope that governments would take 
this factor into consideration in determining the 
level of their contributions for next year. 


* 832 (IX) ; for text, see BuLLETIN of Nov. 8, 1954, p. 705. 
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When the United States delegation in the last 
Assembly cosponsored the resolution for the pro- 
gram of permanent solutions, it stated that a 
recommendation would be made to our Congress 
to contribute substantially to the program. Iam 
pleased to be in a position formally to report that 
the U.S. Congress has appropriated $1,200,000 to 
this refugee fund for 1955, to be contributed at 
a ratio of one-third of total governmental con- 
tributions. The first payment from that appro- 
priation is to be made to the High Commissioner 
very shortly. My delegation hopes that further 
contributions for 1955 from other governments 
will be sufficient to enable the United States to 
contribute its entire appropriated amount as soon 
as possible. 

I am also authorized to make the following 
statement: Assuming that other governments 
give evidence of their continued interest in and 
support of the United Nations Refugee Fund, the 
executive branch of the U.S. Government intends 
to ask funds of the Congress for a further sub- 
stantial contribution to the program for 1956. 


Legal and Administrative Protection 


I have spoken at some length about the refugee 
fund, perhaps to the neglect of the High Com- 
missioner’s activities in improving the legal and 
administrative position of refugees. This is per- 
haps understandable since the High Commission- 
er’s excellent report on the permanent solutions 
program has provided the General Assembly with 
its first opportunity to review that important new 
humanitarian effort. I would not like to close, 
however, without expressing the satisfaction of 
the United States with the progress which has 
been made in the area of legal and administrative 
protection, the primary area of responsibility of 
the High Commissioner. The High Commission- 
er’s report reflects progressive steps which have 
been taken by various governments in the deter- 
mination of eligibility of refugees, legal assist- 
ance to individuals, the assimilation to nationals 
with regard to the right to work, to housing, to 
education, to public assistance and to other mat- 
ters, all of which contribute in a vital way to the 
eventual solution of this very complicated prob- 
lem. 

I should also like to express our appreciation to 
two members of this Committee, Madame Tsal- 
daris of Greece and Mr. Friis of Denmark, for 
the assistance they have given to the development 
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of the permanent solutions program through their 
participation in the Executive Committee. 

Mr. Chairman, the historic traditions of the 
United States as a place of asylum and refuge are 
well known. These traditions are very close to all 
Americans. For it is, indeed, but a few genera- 
tions back that any of us or our forefathers have 
been here. 500,000 Americans are post-World 
War II refugees. And we think it is noteworthy 
that of the $6 billion which the United States has 
contributed to the solution of refugee problems 
since World War II, almost $2 billion has been 
contributed voluntarily through the personal and 
individual generosity of our people themselves. 

It has been a pleasure for me, in my first inter- 
vention in this Assembly of the United Nations, to 
express the support and the confidence of the U.S. 
Government and of the people of this country for 
this outstanding humanitarian task in which the 
United Nations is engaged. 


RESOLUTIONS CONCERNING REPORT 


U.S. delegation press release 2219 dated October 7 


We have before us two resolutions * for our con- 
sideration. I think it might be helpful if we 
were to examine the issues carefully to analyze ex- 
actly what is involved. 

The responsibilities of the High Commissioner 
for Refugees are laid down fully and adequately 
in his statute, adopted by the General Assembly in 
1950. The High Commissioner was appointed to 
provide international protection for refugees. 
Subject to that protection, he was also to assist 
in voluntary repatriation, resettlement, and inte- 
gration. It is noteworthy that voluntary repatri- 
ation of refugees is only a part of one section of 
the main substantive paragraph of the statute and 
that the main emphasis of the statute and of the 
High Commissioner’s activities has been on legal 
and administrative protection of refugees and on 
their integration. There is an important reason 
for this, to which I shall shortly return. 

The distinguished representative of the 
U.S.S.R. [Y. Y. Matulis], in his remarks and in his 
resolution, referred to part of the General Assem- 
bly resolution of 1946 concerning refugees and 
displaced persons. That resolution must be under- 





‘U.N. doc. A/C.3/L. 463, sponsored by the U.S.S.R., 
and L. 464/Rev. 1, sponsored by Australia, Belgium, Costa 
Rica, Denmark, Netherlands, Norway, Sweden, U.K., and 
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stood in its proper historical setting and in its 
entirety. 

First, as to the whole resolution there were three 
parts. The first stated that the problem of refu- 
gees and displaced persons was international in 
scope. The second stated that no refugees or dis- 
placed persons who had expressed valid objec- 
tions to returning to their countries of origin 
should be compelled to return. The third was the 
one cited in the Soviet resolution, that concerning 
displaced persons the main task was to assist in 
their return. The third part on repatriation, it 
should be noted, applied to “displaced persons” 
only, not to “refugees”, while the first two parts 
referred to both. This is a real difference, inas- 
much as refugees, under the mandate, are by defi- 
nition—and the statute of the High Commis- 
sioner is entirely forthright on this point—persons 
who fear to return to their countries of origin. 

Second, as to the historical setting, let us keep 
in mind that the resolution of 1946 was passed at 
a time when in Western Europe there were mil- 
lions of displaced persons who had been driven or 
taken from their homeland by the forces of Nazi 
Germany, many of whom wanted to return to their 
own countries as rapidly as possible. Millions of 
others—those whom we call refugees—refused to 
return to their own countries because they feared 
political persecution if they did. 

In the circumstances of 1946 it was natural for 
the General Assembly to stress that the United 
Nations should lend its primary effort toward the 
return of the displaced persons to their own coun- 
tries. And many of them did return. 

The fact is that the persons who wished to re- 
turn home did so in the first few years and that 
since that time very few have indicated any desire 
to return. Indeed, as a consequence of the exten- 
sion of Communist control over Eastern Europe, 
the voluntary flow of refugees and escapees across 
the frontier from Eastern Europe into the free 
countries continued after the war at such a rate 
that it taxed the ability of the countries of asylum 
to take care of them. 

By the time the Office of the High Commis- 
sioner was established, the world had known for 
several years that those who wanted to return— 
the real displaced persons—had returned and that 
the problem facing the international community 
was to find solutions for those in the category of 
refugees—that is, those who did not wish to re- 
These facts were reflected in the statute of 
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the High Commissioner, which implicitly recog- 
nized that by then very few refugees were likely 
to change their minds and request voluntary re- 
patriation. The statute consequently, as I pointed 
out above, while providing clearly for “voluntary 
repatriation,” did not stress it, thus recognizing 
that voluntary repatriation was unlikely for the 
great majority of refugees. The statute does not 
deal with displaced persons at all. 

Resettlement of refugees has been undertaken 
primarily by organizations other than the High 
Commissioner, and large numbers of persons under 
the mandate have been given asylum in European, 
American, and Asian countries. By last year, 
however, it became obvious to the General Assem- 
bly that not only would voluntary repatriation be 
unable materially to reduce the number of refu- 
gees but that resettlement for most of the remain- 
ing refugees, particularly those in the camps, was 
no longer feasible either. The program for per- 
manent solutions, and the money raised for it, 
therefore, was intended for the most realizable so- 
lution, namely the promotion of various schemes 
of integration, for necessary emergency relief, and 
for assistance to the “difficult cases.”” We should 
not lose sight of the fact that this is the task that 
the General Assembly called upon the High Com- 
missioner to perform, and which we should con- 
tinue to support. 


Analysis of Soviet Draft 


The resolution introduced by the representative 
of the U.S.S.R. can be seen more adequately in 
light of what I have just stated. 

In the first place, it is completely silent with 
respect to permanent solutions by integration and 
indeed to any phase of the problem excepting re- 
patriation. 

Further, there is no necessity for the General 
Assembly to pass a separate resolution on volun- 
tary repatriation. This is already amply and ade- 
quately covered in existing resolutions. The refu- 
gees have always had that right; they have always 
been able to exercise it; and they have never been 
interfered with nor hampered in any way for so 
doing. The High Commissioner pointed this out 
in his opening remarks. 

If there has been any block in the way of volun- 
tary repatriation, it has not been one imposed by 
the High Commissioner nor by the governments 
of residence or asylum. 

The blocks to voluntary repatriation have in 
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reality been imposed by the countries of origin, 
These are cases where the governments of these 
countries have not even replied to letters from 
the High Commissioner in which he informed 
them of the names of those few persons who had 
expressed a wish to be repatriated. The High 
Commissioner has on past occasions referred to 
some of these cases. Furthermore, their policies 
have not been such as to attract the return of 
these people; as a matter of fact, there has been 
a continuous flow of new refugees from these 
countries for whom the West must make room 
and offer asylum. 

Considerable stress has been laid on the new 
amnesty laws. If these laws are bringing about 
real changes in the policies of those countries, 
this will in time become apparent to all of us and, 
even more important, to the refugees themselves. 
It is only actual experience, however, which will 
reveal the extent, if any, of genuine change. It 
would hardly be fitting for the General Assembly, 
after 10 years of international responsibilities with 
refugees, to imply to them, through authorizing 
the High Commissioner to distribute these laws 
and other information and materials, that the 
United Nations in any way endorses or approves 
of them or regards them as lasting. The High 
Commissioner cannot be a propaganda agent, nor 
a postmaster, for any government, and he has 
never been one. 

I do not wish to go into the details of the Soviet 
resolution, inasmuch as it is to its primary neces- 
sity and propriety that I direct myself. I must 
say, however, that most of the specific content of 
what the U.S.S.R. would have us approve is in- 
appropriate. 

As far as finding work goes, most of the refu- 
gees are employed to the same extent other people 
are. And a primary function of the permanent 
solutions program is to assist those who are un- 
employed—found mainly among refugees still in 
camps—to find employment. It is significant that 
the U.S.S.R. voted against the establishment of 
this program. 

The most important reason why my delegation 
is unable to accept the Soviet proposal, however, 
and one which we should all ponder carefully, is 
the fact that the adoption of this resolution would 
be likely to cause consternation among the refu- 
gees themselves. Indeed, shortly after the reso- 
lution was introduced I was approached by a 
refugee who has settled in this country and who 
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was worried that the General Assembly might 
adopt the resolution and that it would result in 
pressure on refugees even here. 

The Soviet delegation has stated that it is pre- 
pared to accept the principle of “voluntary” re- 
patriation. We are glad to note this statement 





Text of Nine-Power Draft Resolution 


U.N. doc. A/C.3/L.464/Rev. 1 


The General Assembly, 

Having taken note of the Report of the High Com- 
missioner for Refugees with the Annexed Report of 
the United Nations Refugee Fund Executive Com- 
mittee (A/2902 and Add. 1) and the progress which 
has been made in the implementation of resolution 
832 (IX), 

Bearing in mind resolution 589 (XX) of the Eco- 
nomic and Social Council, | 

Considering that under his Statute the High Com- 
missioner for Refugees is charged with the duty of 
seeking solutions for the problems of refugees 
through voluntary repatriation, resettlement and 
integration, and 
| Noting with concern that the approved target for 
| governmental contributions to the Fund for 1955 
has not yet been reached, 

(1) Requests the High Commissioner for Refu- 
gees to continue his efforts to effect solutions by 
the above-mentioned means, under due safeguards 
to be applied by him in accordance with his respon- 
sibility under the Statute to provide international 
protection to refugees within his mandate, 

(2) Notes with satisfaction that the UNREF Ex- 
ecutive Committee, in laying down the principles 
which are to govern the implementation of the pro- 
gramme for permanent solutions under resolution 
832 (IX) has directed that the main emphasis of 
the programme should be on the reduction of the 
number of refugees in camps, and 

(3) Urges States Members and non-Members of 
the United Nations to give early and serious consid- 
eration to making contributions to the United Na- 
tions Refugee Fund in order that the targets for 
1955 and 1956 may be attained and the High Com- 
missioner enabled fully to implement the pro- 
grammes planned for those years. 











that it now adheres to a principle which has long 
been held by the United States and by other West- 
ern countries. We hope that by the word “volun- 
tary” they mean the free and unfettered choice 
of the individual. But we have experienced trans- 
mutations of other once familiar words such as 
“peace” and “democracy” and we have concern on 
this question, for example, that the procedures 
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suggested in the resolution itself would require 
the High Commissioner to direct his activities to- 
ward pressuring refugees into repatriation. 

The experience of the past 10 years cannot be 
wiped out with the stroke of a pen, and it should 
be the responsibility of the United Nations to 
assure to the refugees that they receive every pro- 
tection from the High Commissioner to which 
they are entitled. These refugees, most of whom 
have endured the hardships of refugee camps for 
many years in preference to repatriation, could 
hardly be expected to understand a General As- 
sembly resolution which required such extensive 
efforts on the part of the High Commissioner to 
persuade them to return, a resolution which would 
undoubtedly be regarded as opening the door to 
innumerable kinds of pressure upon them. 

The conclusions are simple. No resolution con- 
cerning voluntary repatriation is required. The 
statute is adequate and the role of the High Com- 
missioner has been entirely proper. Voluntary 
repatriation is not, in practical terms, an impor- 
tant aspect of the solution, whatever one may 
think of the theoretical desirability of this solu- 
tion. And a resolution singling out this aspect 
would cause uneasiness among the refugees. 


Purposes of Nine-Power Proposal 


The General Assembly, however, is called upon 
to do certain definite things at this session. These 
have been embodied in the draft resolution of 
which the United States is a cosponsor. 

The Executive Committee of the U.N. Refugee 
Fund has determined that the program of high- 
est priority should be to reduce the number of 
refugees in camps. The lot of these refugees is 
particularly severe, and the General Assembly 
should endorse that determination. 

The guiding principle of the work of the High 
Commissioner is that the wishes of the refugees 
should be respected. The wishes of a refugee can 
comprise integration, resettlement, or voluntary 
repatriation, and a reiteration of these functions 
is appropriate. A clause to this effect has there- 
fore been introduced in the resolution. This re- 
flects the attitude, which we share, that refugees 
should have the right of genuinely voluntary re- 
patriation and places it in the most appropriate 
context for the work of the High Commissioner. 
This is as far as the General Assembly should 
go on this subject. 

In addition, this Assembly must assure itself 
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that proper safeguards for the refugee are being 
provided. This is particularly important in any 
area in which there is a possibility of direct or 
indirect pressure—a problem which has primarily 
been experienced in the area of repatriation. 
Consequently, the resolution is also addressed to 
assuring the continued vigorous application by 
the High Commissioner of his responsibility to 
provide internationa! protection for the refugees 
under his mandate. The United States will not, 
of course, agree to anything even resembling 
forced repatriation. The position of the U.S. 
Government is well known. The United States is 
firmly opposed to forced repatriation in any form 
whether by direct steps or indirect steps which 
might tend to accomplish this. 

Finally, and this is the most constructive move 
we can take at this time, we must lend the prestige 
of this General Assembly to the High Commission- 
er’s urgent appeal for funds for the program of 
permanent solutions. It is this program, not vol- 
untary repatriation nor even resettlement, which 
offers hope for a ready humanitarian solution of 
this serious problem. And it is upon the hard 
bedrock of finances that the program will falter 
unless we give it our strong support. If there is 
anything we should single out at this time for 
special attention it is the appeal for early and 
serious consideration to the contribution of funds, 
and this appeal is a key part of our resolution. 

Mr. Chairman, this concludes my intervention. 
My delegation would hope that the representative 
of the U.S.S.R. would not press his resolution. 
If he does so, we will have to vote against it, for 
we believe our resolutions are mutually exclusive. 
I am convinced that the true interests of the refu- 
gees and the most hopeful approach to the solu- 
tion of their problems lie along the lines pointed 
out in the resolution we have cosponsored.® 





U.S. Delegations to 
International Conferences 


Intergovernmental Committee for 
European Migration 
The Department of State announced on October 
7 (press release 595) the U.S. delegation for the 
] £ 
°In the voting on Oct. 10, the Soviet proposal was re- 
jected, 14-29-10; the nine-power draft was approved, 


42-0-15. 
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Third Session of the Executive Committee and 
Council of the Intergovernmental Committee for 
European Migration (Icem), which has convened 
in Geneva, Switzerland. The Committee of nine 
members meets the first week (October 6-13), fol- 
lowed by a Council session of several days, start- 
ing October 17. 

Scott McLeod, Administrator of the Bureau of 
Security and Consular Affairs, is again the US. 
representative at the conference, heading a delega- 
tion comprising five Members of Congress, seven 
public members, and six advisers. Mr. McLeod, 
Administrator of the Refugee Relief Act of 1953, 
by congressional authority, has headed the delega- 
tion at the two previous conferences. 

Since February 1952, when it launched opera- 
tions, Icem has transported over 350,000 persons 
to various parts of the world. On the initiative 
of the United States, the organization was estab- 
lished at Brussels, Belgium, in 1951 to facilitate 
the movement to new homes of migrants and refu- 
gees who would not otherwise be moved from over- 
populated areas of Europe. There are now 2% 
member governments. 

The U.S. delegation is as follows: 

U. 8. representative 
Scott McLeod, Administrator, Bureau of Security and 

Consular Affairs, Department of State 

Alternate U.S. representatives 


Frank Chelf, House of Representatives 

Dewitt S. Hyde, House of Representatives 

James M. Quigley, House of Representatives 

Ruth Thompson, House of Representatives 

Francis E. Walter, House of Representatives 

Principal adviser 

George L. Warren, Adviser on Refugees and Displaced 
Persons, Bureau of Security and Consular Affairs, De 
partment of State 

Advisers 

Walter H. Besterman, House Judiciary Committee 

Richard H. Brown, U.S. Escapee Program, International 
Cooperation Administration, Frankfort, Germany 

Bess E. Dick, House Judiciary Committee 

Pierce J. Gerety, Deputy Administrator, Refugee Relief 
Program, Department of State 

Francis Rosenberger, Senate Judiciary Committee 


Public members 

George M. Fuller, Washington, D. C. 
Henry Glovsky, Beverly, Mass. 

Hubert Horan, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Dorothy D. Houghton, Red Oak, Iowa 
Robert S. McCollum, Denver, Colo. 
David Shillinglaw, Chicago, III. 

Nick T. Stepanovich, East Chicago, Ind. 
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Africa. French Withdrawal From General Assem- 
bly (Dulles) an % ‘ aor 


American Republics. Our Government’s Contribu- 
tion to the Economic paibnaesgl tag of Latin 
America (Holiand) 


Argentina. Argentine-U.S. Relations (Dulles) . 
China. U.S.-Red China Geneva Talks (Dulles) . 


Communism. Free World Defense Against Com- 
munist Subversion (Allen W. Dulles) . . 


Economic Affairs 

Effective Date for Concessions to Italy 
memorandum ) Se ae 

Emergency Assistance to India , 

Export-Import Bank Reports on Lending Ac tiv ities . 

Importance of International Travel to the Foreign 
Trade of the United States (Waters) . wo 

Korean Tax Problem 

Loan to Ethiopia for Expansion of Ay iation Facili- 
ties 

Our Gov ernment’ s : Contribution to the Economic 
Development of Latin America (Holland) 

U.S. Views on International Bank’s Annual Report 
(Waugh) ae Sileaa ee eee an <2 


Ethiopia. Loan to E apeaeien for Expansion of Avia- 
tion Facilities : Be pate, vey “an se 


(text of 


Europe 

The Defense of Europe—A _ Progress 
(Gruenther ) A 

Geneva Foreign Ministers "Meeting (Dulles) . 


— t 


France. French Withdrawal From General Assem- 
bly (Dulles) vee iS De Rie Seo pee 

Germany 

United States Position on U.S.S.R.-East German 
Agreements (text of note) . nie ‘ 


Guatemala. Visit of Guatemalan President . 


Health, Education, and Welfare. U.N. Congress 
on Prevention of Crime and Treatment of Of- 
fenders (Rogers) ; é ; 


India. Emergency Assistance to India . 


International Information. Need for ienianitibae 
Use of U.S. Books Overseas (Rockefeller ) 


International Organizations and Meetings 

U.S. Delegation to Intergovernmental Committee 
for European Migration . 

U.S. Views on International Bank’ s Annual Report 
(Waugh) 


Italy. Effective Date for Concessions to Italy (text 


of memorandum) 
Korea. Korean Tax Problem 


Military Affairs. The Defense of Burope—A. Pro 
ress Report (Gruenther ) ‘ Z 


Near East. 
(Dulles) 


North Atlantic Treaty Organization. The Defense 
of Europe—A Progress Report (Gruenther) 


Dangers of Middle East Arms Race 


Presidential Documents. 


Effective Date for Con- 
cessions to Italy . Ae. 


Refugees and Displaced Persons 

Report of the High Commissioner for Refugees 
(Blaustein) (statements and text of draft reso- 
lution ) Dien Mebeeee Gen ah esreceP a sy Ae 


Index 
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U.S. Delegation to Intergovernmental Committee 
for European Migration . 
Treaty Information. Current Actions . 


U.S.S.R. United States Position on U.S.S.R.-East 
German Agreements (text of note) 


United Nations 
French Withdrawal 
(Dulles) ‘ 
Report of the High Commissioner ‘for Refugees 

(Blaustein) (statements and text of draft 
_resolution) . 
U.N. Congress on Prevention of Crime ‘and Treat- 
‘ment of Offenders (Rogers) aa ar 
U.N. Membership Question (Duiles) . 


Fron General Assembly 


Name Inder 


Blaustein, Jacob 
Dulles, Allen W. 
Dulles, Secretary . ‘ 
Castillo Armas, Carlos . 
Hisenhower, President . 
Gruenther, Alfred M. 
Holland, Henry F. 
Rockefeller, Nelson A. 
Rogers, William P. 
Waters, Somerset R. 
Waugh, Samuel C. 





| Check List of Department of State 
| Press Releases: October 3-9 


Releases may be obtained from the News Division, 


Department of State, Washington 25, D. C. 


No. Date 


| Subject 
| 582 «10/4 
| 


Holland: 
Latin America. 


583 10/3 Eximbank loan to Ethiopia. 


584 10/4 U.S. note to U.S.S.R. on Soviet- 
East German agreements. 

585 10/4 Emergency aid to India. 

586 10/3 Korean tax problem. 
| *587 10/5 Holland: private enterprise in 
| Latin America. 
| 588 10/4 Dulles: dangers of Middle East 
arms race. 
589 10/4 Dulles: transcript of news con- 
ference. 


| 590 10/5 





GATT. 
7591 10/5 O’Connor designation (rewrite). 
*592 10/5 Death of Greek Prime Minister. 
7593 10/6 Holland: trade in Inter-American 
relations. 
| 7594 10/7 Surplus commodity agreement 
| with Ecuador. 
595 10/7 ICEM delegation (rewrite). 
7596 10/8 Phleger : Philadelphia Bar Asso- 
ciation. 
*Not printed. 
+Held for a later issue of the BULLETIN. 
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UNITED STATES PENALTY FOR PRIVATE USE TO AVOID 
PAYMENT OF POSTAGE, $300 ‘ 


GOVERNMENT PRINTING OFFICE (GPO) 
DIVISION OF PUBLIC DOCUMENTS 
WASHINGTON 25, D. C. 


OFFICIAL BUSINESS 
Recent releases in the popular Background series .. . 


The Union of Burma 

This 16-page illustrated pamphlet describes the land and the 
people of Burma. Touching briefly on the past, this Background 
also describes the government and the Pydiwatha program of 
the new Burma. Concerning the position of Burma in world 
affairs, the pamphlet states that ... “the people of Burma 
have long preferred to be left alone to develop their own re- 
sources. Today Burma’s leaders realize the impossibility of 
such a position. As they view it the country is being forced 
into greater involvement in world affairs, and they are seeking 
ways in which Burma can strengthen the ties with its neighbors 
and make its leadership felt regionally.” 

Publication 5913 10 cents 


Jordan 

The Hashemite Kingdom of Jordan in Western Asia is one 
of the nine sovereign Arab States with which the United States 
has direct relations. Geographically it occupies a central posi- 
tion in that vast area from the Mediterranean to the Arabian 
Sea known as the Middle East—the security of which is im- 
portant to the interests of the free world and the United States. 
West of the Jordan River, the Kingdom encompasses a signifi- 
cant portion of the Holy Land. Here in this Background is a 
brief survey of this land with its rich traditions which has for 
centuries provided an important link in the trade between the 
East and the West. 


Publication 5907 10 cents 


Southeast Asia: Critical Area in a Divided World 

Although it sprawls across a vast area more than 3,000 miles 
from east to west and more than 2,000 from north to south, 
Southeast Asia has less than half the actual land mass of the 
United States. Its population is about 10 million greater. The 
land form is varied, the population more so; and the configu- 
ration of the land has created barriers not only between coun- 
tries but also between communities. This illustrated pamphlet 
discusses briefly the individual countries of this region—Burma, 
Thailand, Viet-Nam, Laos, Cambodia, Malaya, Indonesia, and 
the Philippines—and the beginnings of a pattern of collective 
security for the entire Pacific area. 

: Publication 5841 15 cents 


Order Form These Background pamphlets may be purchased from the 
Superintendent of Documents, U.S. Government Printing Office, 


‘0: ‘Supt. of Documents ’ : 
Govt. Printing Office Washington 25, D.C. 


Washington 25, D.C. 
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